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A NATION OF AMATEURS. 


It is no longer necessary for English- 
men to repel the charge of being “a na- 
tion of shopkeepers.” Soon after that 
phrase was first invented, the people so 
designated stood alone in Europe as the 
only people which never bowed the 
knee to Napoleon Bonaparte, sustained 
all the rest by its desperate tenacity in 
a war of twenty years, lavished upon 
that war enormous revenues which no 
other nation could have raised, and 
emerged from it the foremost, if not the 
strongest, of the great military Powers. 
It has since been recognized, and often 
proved during the past century, that 
Great Britain, like the United States, 
has a reserve of warlike force not to 
be measured by its military armaments, 
though amply revealed in the unchal- 
lenged supremacy of the British fleet. 
Moreover Great Britain has ceased to 
share with Holland the _ reproach, 
if it be a reproach, of being 
par excellence, a shopkeeping or 
trading nation. Germany, for instance, 
has combined in a remarkable degree 
the commercial with the military spirit, 
and, while it maintains a most formida- 
ble army, competes with us on equal 
terms in the markets of the world. But 
though our neighbors may now be more 
disposed to rival than to ridicule our en- 
ergy in trading, and do full justice to 
our fighting capacity, it is to be feared 


that they have formed a much lower es- 
timate of our military organization, 
especially as illustrated by the events 
of the South African War. When maps 
of our own territory were found to be 
fatally defective; when masses of troops 
were hurled persistently and recklessly 
against almost impregnable positions, 
imperfectly reconnoitred; when scout- 
ing was habitually and scandalously 
neglected; when regiment after regi- 
ment fell into some trap easy to fore- 
see; when isolated bodies of soldiers 
were constantly left out of touch with 
the main army, and surrendered for 
want of ammunition or support; when 
British guns were captured wholesale, 
and Boer guns were carried off within 
sight of our cavalry by ox-teams tray- 
ling but two or three miles an hour; 
when Boer “commandos” supposed to 
be flying and demoralized, turned 
again and again on their pursuers, cut 
off our supplies, broke up our line of 
railway communication, and escaped 
to renew their attacks in some new 
quarter—when many of these blunders 
were actually witnessed by foreign ob- 
servers, and all were not only reported 
but exaggerated by the Continental 
press—when, too, it was remembered 
that we had a numerical superiority of 
four to one over our enemies, who had 
no military discipline or experience— 
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we cannot wonder that our national 
reputation, not for military courage, 
but for military resource and skill in 
the art of war, has suffered greatly in 
the eyes of hostile, if not of friendly, 
critics. Not that any of these, unless 
blinded by prejudice, could fail to ac- 
knowledge the many disadvantages un- 
der which the campaign was conducted 
on our side at a distance of. nearly 7,000 
miles, the intrepid gallantry shown in 
so many hopeless frontal attacks, the 
admirable fortitude of those who de- 
fended Ladysmith, Kimberley and Ma- 
feking, the excellent strategy of Lord 
Roberts, the heroic obstinacy of Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell, and all the brilliant 
incidents which have gone far to re- 
deem our military prestige from the sin- 
ister effect of all the “regrettable inci- 
dents” recorded in the despatches. No 
competent foreign critic would dispar- 
age the virtues of British soldiers or 
British officers, but he would assuredly 
say, and not without reason, that, con- 
spicuous as they are, these virtues are 
essentially the virtues of the amateur, 
and not of the professional, arising 
from the native vigor of our national 
temperament, and not from intelligent 
education or training. It is certainly 
worth our while to consider how far 
this judgment is true, whether the weak- 
ness thus disclosed is confined to our 
military system or extends to other de- 
partments of national life, whether, in 
short, we might not be called “A Na- 
tion of Amateurs” with more justice 
than “A Nation of Shopkeepers,” and if 
so, what are the causes of this national 
characteristic, and what (if any) the 
remedy. 

Of course, the word “amateur,” in its 
original sense, denotes one who does 
work for love and not for money—be- 
cause he enjoys it, and not because it 
is his professional duty, or his means 
of livelihood. But it would be easy to 
show that so rigorous a definition would 
not cover all the popular conceptions of 
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what may be called, for the sake of 
brevity, “amateurism,” the essence of 
which lies in the spirit, rather than in 


the motive, of action. Professionals 
may enjoy the work for which they are 
paid; amateurs may be as earnest and 
patient in their labors as if their daily 
bread depended on them. Cricketers 
qualified to represent the “Gentlemen” 
against the “Players” are picked from 
thousands, and must have taken almost 
as much pains in practising the game 
as if they were professionals; workmen, 
imbued with the doctrines of the New 
Trades Unionism, may potter over their 
work just as if they were the merest 
amateurs. Upon the whole, however, 
those who adopt a calling as their busi- 
ness in life, who know that neglect of it 
may entail the loss of their employ- 
ment, and for whom conscientious en- 
ergy is the road to promotion, will have 
been prepared for it by a more careful 
training, and will devote their best 
powers to it with a more painstaking 
zeal, than if they had no other incentive 
than natural inclination and a hope of 
honorable distinction. In the larger 
and more important sense, then, ama- 
teurs are men who are not braced up 
to a high standard of effort and pro- 
ficiency bya knowledge that failure may 
involve ruin, who seldom fully realize 
the difficulties of success against 
trained competitors, and who therefore 
rebel against the drudgery of profes- 
sional drill and methodical instruction. 

If a nation is to be judged by the 
character and habits of its upper classes 
Great Britain has surely a unique claim 
to be entitled “A Nation of Amateurs.” 
There may be more great millionaires in 
America, but in no country of the world 
is there a “leisure-class” to be com- 
pared in numbers or influence with that 
which overspreads this country. It is 
represented not only by all the parks 
and other “‘gentlemen’s places” thickly 
dotted over every county, but still more 
by the miles upon miles of London 














houses in which no one could live on 
less than some three thousand a year, 
and by the handsome villas encircling 
so many provincial towns, or fringing 
the French and Italian Riviera. No 
doubt many of these residences belong 
to owners still actively engaged in lu- 
crative professions or trades, but myri- 
ads upon myriads of them belong to 
dormant partners, or people deriving 
their whole income from investments. 
In fact, we areno lessanation of annui- 
tants than a nation of amateurs, for in 
no other country is there an equal, or 
nearly equal, proportion of citizens liv- 
ing on the proceeds of accumulated 
wealth. These are the people who, if 
they do not keep yachts or packs of 
hounds, or racing stables, can indulge 
in every luxury that heart could wish, 
including that of paying some two hun- 
dred a year for each sor at a public 
school and somewhat more for each son 
at College. It is but fair to say that no 
leisure-class ever used its wealth and 
privileges with so little selfishness and 
so much public spirit. The amount of 
unpaid public service rendered by vol- 
unteers in this country is beyond all 
precedent and exceeds all calculation. 
It is the more remarkable, because a 
great part of it is rendered by country 
gentlemea, whose powers and preroga- 
tives have been greatly curtailed of 
late by legislation. We may justly be 


proud of the fact that “amateurs” car- - 


ry on, without remuneration, the entire 
work of Parliament in both Houses (not 
to mention the preliminaries of canvas- 
sing), as well as that of County Coun- 
cils, Municipal Councils and School 
Boards; that criminal justice is largely 
and well administered by amateur 
magistrates, not, however, without the 
aid of professional clerks; that amateur 
members of commissions and commit- 
tees supersede the necessity of keeping 
an army of salaried officials; that hos- 
pitals, no less than religious and phil- 
anthropic societies, are chiefly man- 
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aged by amateurs; that amateur en- 
thusiasm initiates and inspires almost 
every sound measure for the public 
good. It is doubtless the spirit of in- 
dependence and self-reliance fostered 
by all this amateur energy that fits 
Englishmen to act for themselves in 
distant lands among alien populations, 
and has done much to build up our Co- 
lonial Empire. And yet we must not 
shut our eyes to “the defects of our vir- 
tues.” The young Englishman of this 
great leisure-class is no dandy and no 
coward, but he is an amateur born and 
bred, with an amateur’s lack of train- 
ing, an amateur’s contempt for method, 
and an amateur’s ideal of life. The 
struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest are unknown to him. He 
may have learned valuable lessons in 
the schoolroom under a well-trained 
governess, but at a preparatory school 
and a public school he finds himself un- 
der untrained masters and among 
schoolfellows who are mostly amateurs 
and hardly that in their studies, while 
they are almost professionals in their 
games. If he is destined for Oxford or 
Cambridge, he discovers that no exam- 
ination-test whatever is required by 
either University for admission, and that 
at most Colleges the entrance examina- 
tion is such as any well-taught boy of 
fifteen could pass with ease. As for 
Responsions, the intermediate examina- 
tions and the final examinations, a 
minimum of industry will suffice to ob- 
tain a pass-degree, and, if tolerably well 
conducted, he may get creditably 
through a University course on the 
maxim of “pleasure first and duty after- 
wards.” Then comes the question of 
his future career, but this has no ter- 
rors for him. If he is an eldest son, he 
often looks for his maintenance to a 
liberal allowance, and perhaps to a 
mariage de convenance ; if he is a young- 
er son, he knows that no “learned” pro- 
fession, except the medical, is barred 
against incompetence The competition 
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for the Home and Indian Civil Service 
is severe enough to demand real men- 
tal exertion and skilful cramming, and 
this, it may be remarked, is not con- 
ducted on amateur principles. But 
there is now an infinite variety of open- 
ings for candidates of good antecedents 
but with no qualifications. One of the 
widest of these is tuition, in all its 
branches, and I have sometimes re- 
marked that a young man’s eagerness 
to teach seemed to be in direct propor- 
tion to his incapacity of learning. The 
Colonies, though somewhat overstocked 
with graduates, still absorb a good 
many residual products of the 
University, and “the City” swarms 
with youths of refined manners and 
breeding who have never dreamed 
of preparing themselves for any 
form of commercial business. In 
short, the immense magnitude and 
influence of the leisure-class in this 
country—of men who can afford to be 
amateurs from the cradle to the grave— 
infects with the amateur spirit the 
much larger class between the aristoc- 
racy and the bourgeoisie, many of whom 
are sons and brothers of men with large 
fortunes, and most of whom borrow 
their sentiments and tone from those 
whom they envy. 

Of no profession is this so true as it 
is of the Army, and it is to be feared 
that recent Army reforms have left the 
British officer almost as much an ama- 
teur as ever. Under the old purchase- 
system he could hardly be otherwise. 
Owing his original nomination to favor, 
having bought his commission, having 
to pay for each successive step of his 
promotion, and well knowing that his 
profession was deliberately guarded 
against the intrusion of poor men, he 
could not be seriously blamed for re- 
garding it from an amateur point of 
view. The actual introduction of com- 
petitive examination, the nominal intro- 
duction of Promotion by Merit, and the 
institution of Autumn Manceuvres, have 
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done something to raise the standard 
of culture among officers, and even to 
inspire them with a certain apprecia- 
tion of military science. But these im- 
provements have failed to eradicate 
their hereditary and traditional spirit 
of “amateurism.” Few civilians are 
competent to criticize the defects of our 
military system, and I have certainly 
no claim to be one of them. But there 
are many signs of weakness in it which 
are matters of common knowledge, and 
others which have been forced upon 
public attention by the humiliating ex- 
perience of the South African War. I 
do not include among the sources of 
this weakness the fact that a civilian 
and not a soldier, is usually Minister of 
War, for the same may be said of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and a con- 
trary rule would be difficult to reconcile 
with the essential conditions of Parlia- 
mentary government. The present out- 
ery against the War Office is natural 
enough, and may prove to be well 
founded, when the promised inquiry 
takes effect; but it is by no means self- 
evident that our recent shortcomings 
have been mainly due to civilian mis- 
management, and I, for one, shall be 
surprised if they are not traced directly 
to errors of judgment on the part of 
military experts in high places. But 
the constitution of the so-called Com- 
mittee of Defence within the Cabinet is 
assuredly open to grave objection. Con- 
sidering that it is this body, rarely sum- 
moned, and qualified only by general 
ability and good intentions, which is 
solely responsible for organizing and 
even directing the defence of the Em- 
pire, it may well be regarded as a su- 
preme and typical example of amateur 
administration. In the highest rank of 
the Army, there is, happily, no want of 
men like the late Sir Donald Stewart, 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir Red- 
vers Buller and Lord Kitchener, who, 
whatever their original gifts or educa- 
tion, have been trained in the school of 














actual warfare, have learned every de- 
tail of the military art in the field, and 
are equal in practical knowledge of it 
to the ablest veterans of foreign armies. 
If, however, we look a little below this 
highest rank can it be said that favorit- 
ism has nothing to do with the distribu- 
tion of commands, or that most of the 
deplorable mistakes which have cost us 
so dear have not been precisely the mis- 
takes which amateur commanders 
would be likely to commit and which 
professional training would have taught 
them to avoid? Not that professional 
training or even military experience is 
absolutely necessary to make a cau- 
tious and masterful general, so long as 
he is desperately in earnest, and is not 
tainted with the amateur spirit. The 
most successful Boer leaders had re- 
ceived little education, had undergone 
no competitive examinations, had 
passed through no Staff College, had 
never studied the history of great cam- 
paigns and sieges, would have been 
hopelessly unable to “get an army out 
of Hyde Park,” and had never com- 
manded a body of regular soldiers in 
the field. Yet they out-generalled and 
outwitted, again and again, British offi- 
cers of high reputation who had enjoyed 
all these advantages—and that, with 
small forces of undisciplined men, 
rather farmers than soldiers, and often 
encumbered with their wives and fam- 
ilies. The causes of their success, and 
of our frequent reverses, have not yet 
been fully explained. But one thing is 
certain—that, while they were not pro- 
fessionals in training, they were not 
amateurs in spirit. Having for their 
single object the defeat of their enemy, 
they were hampered by no rules of mil- 
itary etiquette and few scruples of mil- 
itary honor, exercising the utmost in- 
genuity and sparing no pains to inflict 
the greatest possible injury upon our 
troops with the least possible injury to 
themselves, allowing us to claim bar- 
ren victories so long as their own losses 
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were much smaller, and retreating 
shamelessly from strong positions if by 
so doing they could draw us on to as- 
sault still more formidable positions in 
the rear. For once they met their match 
in Baden-Powell; but who can say that 
when the history of the war comes to 
be written, their improvised but scien- 
tific generalship will not be the most 
striking feature of it? 

This efficiency of Boer generalship 
could not have been foreseen, but the 
deficiency of our own in the vigilance 


“which is the better part of strategical 


valor is just what might have been ex- 
pected. The British officer is made out 
of the best materials to be found in all 
Christendom. He is usually of gentle 
birth, and of sound physique, fortified 
by the athletic exercises and animated 
by the honorable traditions of English 
public schools, brave, courteous, self- 
respecting, careful of his men, willing 
to share their hardships, and ready, at 
a pinch, to bear their burdens. But at 
all events, in the earlier stages of his 
career, he seldom takes his profession 
seriously, and is hardly encouraged to 
do so. There is little enough “shop” 
talked in mess-rooms, and little real en- 
thusiasm except for sporting and social 
amusements; military duties are not 
evaded, but they are regarded by most 
as a “bore;” the young officer is impa- 
tient to put off his uniform, and “leave” 
occupies a much larger space in his 
mind than opportunities of smart and 
useful service. He is not indolént, or 
he would not be a typical Englishman; 
on the contrary, he is full of sports- 
manlike energy, and slack only in that 
which concerns the daily routine of his 
vocation—and ought to bear on his ad- 
vancement. To him, even Autumn 
Manceuvres are not so much a means of 
learning his craft and earning credit: 
with his superiors, as a laborious game 
in which neither success will bring re- 
ward nor failure entail the loss of his 
trip to Scotland. The prospect of ac- 
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tive service, it is true, rouses the nobler 
qualities of his nature, and no English- 
man of middle age, or past mid- 
dle age, whatever may be his 
private opinions about war, can help 
being proud of the modest but gallant 
spirit in which hundreds and thousands 
of his juniors have gone out to uphold 
the honor of the-flag in South Africa. 
But it must be confessed, with sadness, 
that amateur habits and ideas cannot 
be shaken off at will on a toilsome 
march or on a field of battle. There is, 
a deplorable family likeness among our 
many disasters in South Africa which 
is highly suggestive of a common origin, 
that origin being the self-confidence 
and carelessness of “amateurism.” The 
officer who has never been punished for 
grave blunders, and has thought it a 
joke to fall into an ambush on Salis- 
bury Plain, is only too likely to be out- 
manceuvred by an astute Boer farmer, 
ignorant of regular tactics, but always 
on the alert, and possessed by the grim 
earnestness of Cromwell. Manly games 
are an excellent preparation for mili- 
tary training, but they are no substitute 
for it, and no esprit de corps will make 
up for the invaluable habit of being al- 
ways on the qui vive. It may be that in 
the Peninsula a bayonet-charge like a 
rush at football might prevail against 
a visible line of infantry, armed only 
with muskets, and standing in the open 
a hundred yards off. But it ought 
surely to have been realized that a sim- 
ilar charge directed against invisible 
enemies, armed with rifles, and lying in 
pits a thousand yards off, would prob- 
ably result in an unavoidable repulse. 
Yet Quixotic attacks of this kind, as 
well as inexplicable surprises and re- 
treats, have been of constant recur- 
rence, and some of the mild censures 


‘which have appeared, as issued from 


headquarters, have been rather those of 
an umpire commenting upon the Au- 
tumn Manceuvres than of a_ general 
commanding an army in presence of 


the enemy. Perhaps, if the real truth 
were known, part of the blame which 
seems to rest upon our officers ought to 
be shared by the private soldiers. On 
the other hand it can never be known 
how much commissioned officers owe to 
non-commissioned officers, who since 
the days of Wellington have been the 
backbone of British regiments, and of- 
ten do much to supply the want of pro- 
fessional capacity in their superiors. 
The exception is said to prove the 
rule, and certainly the fine perform- 
ances of our Artillery and Engineers in 
South Africa constitute a very marked 
and suggestive exception to the general 
conduct of niilitary operations. For 
these branches of the Army are precise- 
ly those which owe most to professional 
training, and which display most of the 
professional spirit. Moreover, the for- 
mer had the assistance of highly 
trained Volunteer Engineers drafted in 
from the service of railway companies. 
But the contrast between the general 
type of our military officers and that of 
our naval officers is still more signifi- 
cant. Naval cadets and midshipmen ° 
are chiefly drawn from the same 
classes as subalterns in the Army, but 
they have received from an early age 
a far more special training, and—what 
is all important—they have been accus- 
tomed to individual responsibility from 
the very outset of their careers. There 
is no lounging in barracks for sailors; 
even in harbor they are never idle, and, 
when their ships are at sea, they are 
always practically on active service. In 
the daily and nightly conflict with the 
elements, and the constant exigencies 
of nautical life, the sailor learns a readi- 
ness and resource which do not fail him 
on shore as a member of a Naval Bri- 
gade, and if his nerve is no longer 
strung up by the perils of the rigging 
in times of storm, a perpetual demand 
is made on his intelligence by all the 
modern complications of naval equip- 
ment. The youngest midshipman can- 




















not escape these practical tests of ap- 
titude for his profession; though a mere 
boy, he must at least be able to com- 
mand a boat, and even now may have 
to lead a boarding party up the side of 
an enemy’s vessel. When he attains 
the rank of lieutenant and commander, 
an ever-increasing burden of responsi- 
bility is laid upon him, and, as captain, 
he is made to feel the solitary weight of 
the Empire. It should be added that 
selection by merit governs the higher 
appointments in the Navy far more ef- 
fectively than those in the Army, of 
which the whole Service is quite well 
aware. The result is that a British 
naval officer, whatever his virtues or 
faults, is certainly no amateur. The 
proverbial heartiness of his bearing 
conceals not only a keen sense of pro- 
fessional duty, but a deep self-reliance 
and a conscious ability to face unfore- 
seen emergencies. The highest gifts of 
tactical skill may of course be as rare 
among admirals as among generals, but 
few will dispute that, if our soldiers 
had been like our sailors, and our mili- 
tary officers like our naval officers, the 
course of the late war might have been 
very different. 

The same amateur spirit which crip- 
ples the Army pervades nearly the 
whole of what is called professional and 
public life in this country. Let us first 
look at the Bar. While the young law 
student who is destined to be a solicitor 
has long been subjected to a tolerably 
severe training, tested by strict exami- 
nations, a young law student “reading” 
for the Bar used to be qualified by no 
test whatever, and, until quite lately, 
might obtain his call on producing evi- 
dence of having attended lectures (per- 
haps half asleep), or having been given 
“the run” of a barrister’s chambers. 
Even now, legal education is in its in- 
fancy, and the Bar-examination, though 
compulsory, is notoriously worthless as 
a proof of learning or professional com- 
petence. Those students who have stud- 
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ied law at the University possess at 
least a basis for their subsequent ap- 
prenticeship, and may, if they choose, 
pick up a great deal of practical law 
in the chambers of a conveyancer or 
barrister in good practice. But to go 
into the chambers of a conveyancer, for 
instance, without having mastered the 
Law of Real Property, is like being 
turned loose on the classics without dic- 
tionary or grammar, for very few law- 
yers undertake to instruct their pupils, 
who are mostly dependent on help from 
their fellow-novices. So far as training 
is concerned, nine-tenths of young bar- 
risters are essentially amateurs at start- 
ing. It might be supposed that compe- 
tition would soon convert them into 
professionals, in spirit at least, and so 
it does in many cases. But the abso- 
lute predominance of interest in the dis- 
tribution of briefs among juniors, and 
the knowledge that no degree of merit 
will command success without interest, 
has a sensible effect in perpetuating 
the amateur spirit. It is true that in 
the higher stages of a barrister’s career, 
incompetence is pretty sure to be found 
out and punished by a loss of practice; 
it is true, also, that a rising barrister’s 
efforts are stimulated by enormous fees 
and the prospect of splendid prizes, but 
it is then too late to make himself an 
accomplished lawyer, and the flagrantly 
unscientific character of the English 
Law is not unconnected with the ama- 
teur education of those who, as counsel, 
draftsmen or judges ultimately frame 
and mould it. 

The clerical profession is still more 
evidently the profession of amateurs, 
because there is still less pretence of 
training for it, and the influence of 
competition among those who embrace 
it is far weaker. The instruction given 
in Theology at the Universities is, no 
doubt, much better than it was, and a 
much larger number of University can- 
didates for Holy Orders are glad to 
avail themselves of it. But an ever-in- 
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creasing number of young curates have 
not received a University education at 
all, nor is Theology, after all, the main 
qualification for parochial work. This 
can only be learnt in large parishes un- 
der such men as the late Dean Vaughan. 
Unhappily, very few young curates have 
been so trained, while a large propor- 
tion have passed through so-called The- 
ological Training Colleges, where they 
often imbibe a spirit of priestly free- 
masonry only too professional, and a 
Ritualistic bias quite inconsistent with 
the broad and sober principles of the 
National Church. On the other hand, if 
ministers of that church have seldom 
cultivated pastoral attainments, they 
surpass any other class in this country 
or abroad in their general superiority to 
mercenary conceptions of duty. Let 
the actual work of thousands among 
our clergy be compared with the mini- 
mum which they are officially bound to 
perform, or could be censured for neg- 
lecting, and we shall find reason to ad- 
mire them, as true representatives of 
English public spirit in its noblest as- 
pect. 

Strange to say, the higher branches 
of the great educational profession are 
strongholds of amateurism. The mas- 
ters and mistresses of elementary 
schools are now well trained, and even 
when they teach mechanically, they 
teach as persons who have grasped the 
difficulties of teaching, and mean busi- 
ness, as most professionals do. But 
what of the masters at the great public 
schools, grammar schools and private 
academies, or of the great multitude of 
private tutors who keep boarding 
houses or “coach” pupils in their own 
homes. Not a twentieth of them have 


received any training whatever, or have 
the smallest idea that anything beyond 
a certain amount of scholarship and a 
certain power of commanding attention 
is required for teaching young people. 
A good scholar, with a good athletic 
record, and a good manner with boys 
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may notoriously aspire to win the high- 
est prizes of the educational profession, 
without a tincture of “pedagogy.” 
Now, it must be granted that “pseda- 
gogy.” is a repulsive phrase, and, what 
is more, that much is to be said for 
looking upon good teaching as a gift 
rather than as an art. Probably there 
are no better teachers in England than 
university coaches, especially at Cam- 
bridge, who are often little older than 
their disciples and perfectly innocent of 
“peedagogy,” but extremely competent 
to deal sympathetically with difficulties 
which they have recently felt and over- 
come for themselves. Almost the same 
may be said of the much-abused “cram- 
mers,” who have seldom been profes- 
sionally trained, but teach a great deal 
in a very short time, and whose meth- 
ods their rivals at school and colleges 
would do well to imitate instead of 
abusing. But then coaches and cram- 
mers are usually very clever men; they 
give their pupils a great deal of individ- 
ual attention, and their pupils have 
very strong motives for industry. It is 
teachers of average ability instructing 
pupils of average industry, not individ- 
ually but in classes, who specially 
need training—not of necessity in train- 
ing colleges, but through close attend- 
ance at lessons given by masrers of 
tried experience. A good beginning of 
such training has already been made at 
the Universities, and if it were once 
known not only that certificates of 
teaching capacity would be a passport 
to educational appointments, but that 
approved teaching capacity would earn 
educational promotion, tnere would be 
far less of the amateur spirit in our sec- 
ondary schools. 

The prevalence of this spirit in Brit- 
ish Agriculture and British Commerce 
is equally difficult to explain, for here 
it might be suposed that self-interest 
would effectually banish it. Yet so it 
is. The British farmer has been more 
or less an amateur from time immemo- 











rial, disdainful of agricultural educa- 
tion, obstinately addicted to old-fash- 
ioned practices, and seldom looking 
upon his business as one in which he 
may possibly make his fortune. It is 
true, he does better on the whole than 
squires who take up farming as a pas- 
time, or even than purely scientific ag- 
riculturists, because he is a shrewd 
master of small economics and hard 
bargains, risking little or nothing in 
speculative expenditure. But he is too 
much of a squireen at heart to be an 
expert in account-keeping, allows mid- 
dlemen to run away with a great part 
of his profits, and is incorrigibly slow 
in adapting himself to the exigencies 
of the market. Gardeners, on the con- 
trary, are true professionals, and if our 
farmers would only imitate the energy 
and ingenuity which have enriched our 
public and private gardens, we might 
hear less of agricultural depression. Of 
course, the vast mercantile class in this 
country, from the merchant-prince to 
the retail shopkeeper, is business-like 
and far-sighted, compared with the ag- 
ricultural class, yet even here the ama- 
teur spirit makes itself injuriously felt. 
Special branches of business, like those 
of actuaries, chartered accountants and 
engineers, are guarded against incom- 
petence by strict professional tests, but 
with the great mass of traders it is far 
otherwise. How many English manu- 
facturers or merchants, for instance, 
dealing with foreign countries, have a 
thorough knowledge of commercial ge- 
ography, or of the requirements of na- 
tive customers in various parts of the 
world? I have been informed, on good 
authority, that in the hardware trade 
with Spain, the correspondence is main- 
ly conducted by German clerks, simply 
because English clerks will not trouble 
themselves to learn the Spanish lan- 
guage. At all events it is admitted that 
our German rivals, actuated by an ex- 
clusively professional spirit, shrinking 
from no drudgery, and satisfied with 
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very few holidays and luxuries, are 
successfully challenging our commer- 
cial supremacy. Nor can we forget the 
modern intrusion of “amateurism” in 
its worst form and on the largest scale 
into the management of the greatest 
commercial undertakings. The disclos- 
ures in the Hooley case must have 
opened the eyes of simple investors and 
of the innocent public to the gross 
abuses connected with the amateur 
direction of companies. It has been 
clearly proved that men of the highest 
rank or position, wholly ignorant of 
business and seeking only to make an 
income, are willing not only to accept 
gratuitous qualifications—which in it- 
self is a fraud upon shareholders—but 
to sell their names as decoys for large 
sums of money. In such practices we 
have a complete exposure of “amateur- 
ism.” For, if the presence of amateur 
directors on a Board has any value 
whatever, it lies in the security which 
it is supposed to afford against dishon- 
est speculations with shareholders’ 
money, inasmuch as these directors are 
bound over, so to speak, in heavy recog- 
nizances of honor to insist on straight- 
forward dealings. What are these recog- 
nizances worth, and what are we to 
think of the City men who choose and 
welcome these West-end colleagues, as 
if their names were worth everything 
and knowledge of City business (which 
they hardly profess) were worth noth- 
ing? Can it be that our City men are 
not in their hearts amateurs also? 

If we prosecute the same inquiry into 
the Home Civil Service and into politi- 
eal life, we shall be led to a similar con- 
clusion. Until quite lately, Bright's de- 
scription of the Civil Service as a gi- 
gantic system of outdoor relief for 
younger sons of the landed aristocracy, 
was not as extravagant as it sounds to 
us, now that appointments have been 
thrown open to competitive examina- 
tion. Yet even now, whatever may be 
said against commercial morality in the 
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administration of companies, no one 
would think of comparing the standard 
and atmosphere of work in a mer- 
chant’s office with the languor prevail- 
ing among most junior clerks in public 
offices. The late Mr. Herman Merivale, 
who had been transferred from the Bar 
to the Civil Service, used to say that 
he was greatly struck by the compara- 
tive sickliness of Civil Service clerks, 
who could go off duty at the expense 
of the public, whereas the barrister 
puts himself on the sick list at his own 
expense, and at the further risk of los- 
ing his practice. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many Civil Service 
clerks are still employed to do the work 
of copying-machines, and how much en- 
couragement the abler of them receive 
to attempt tasks requiring a high order 
of intelligence. However this may be, 
most of the heads of departments are 
no amateurs either in training or in 
spirit. Long experience and the sense 
of responsibility have developed in 
them an ability, energy and public 
spirit, which is constantly acknowl- 
edged by their Parliamentary chiefs, 
and ought in itself to produce a greater 
impression than it does on their juniors. 
As for Parliamentary life, it has al- 
‘ways been a paradise of amateur ambi- 
tion. Not to speak of the Upper House, 
how few candidates for a seat in the 
House of Commons have the smallest 
notion of qualifying themselves for it 
by professional training, or of treating 
politics as a serious and lifelong career! 
Some, indeed, belonging to privileged 
families, have thus imbibed a consider- 
able knowledge of political affairs; 
some have gained experience as private 
secretaries; some have travelled widely, 
not without the hope of learning some- 
thing of foreign and colonial institu- 
tions; many more, being experts in law, 
commercial business or other branches 
of national activity, make valuable con- 
tributions to Parliamentary debates on 
subjects within their cognizance. As 


legislators and statesmen, however, 
nearly all are essentially amateurs, and 
would probably reject the idea of being 
anything else. If, for instance, the Paris 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques had 
a counterpart in England, hardly any 
of our future legislators would care to 
attend its courses; few even think of 
travelling about Great Britain, in the 
spirit of an inquiring foreigner, to study 
the various institutions and indus- 
tries of their own country. The 
best of them, however, acquire 
something like a_ political educa- 
tion in the House of Commons it- 
self, and those who have risen to politi- 
cal offices often show the finer qualities 
of the amateur tempered by association 
with professionals. The dualism of 
Parliamentary and Permanent Secre- 
taries and Under-Secretaries is not, on 
the whole, a defect, but a merit, of our 
constitutional system. For it ensures 
that a blind adherence to routine, which 
is the bane of bureaucracy, shall be cor- 
rected by the force of Parliamentary 
and public opinion, while it strengthens 
Ministers against impulsive pressure 
and ignorant criticism by giving them 
the support of professional knowledge 
and a settled official policy. 

It would be possible, if space admit- 
ted, to follow out the prevalence of the 
amateur spirit in many other vocations | 
and occupations, such as the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service, the musical pro- 
fession and the artistic profession. In 
the first of these, no doubt, good breed- 
ing and social tact must always be val- 
uable qualifications; in the last two the 
necessity of professional training is 
fully recognized, yet some of our most 
promising young musicians are fain to 
seek it in the schools of Germany, and 
some of our most promising young 
painters in the schools of Paris. Public 
speaking is often regarded as a special- 
ly English accomplishment, and prob- 
ably Englishmen have more occasions 
for speaking in public than the citizens 

















of any other country, unless it be the 
United States of America. Now, it 
must be allowed that effectiveness, still 
more eloquence, in public speaking, de- 
pends upon many elements which pro- 
fessional training cannot supply, and 
which the professional spirit might ac- 
tually impair. But one element, at least 
—that of clear and powerful elocution— 
can be taught, and ought to have been 
learned from a master by more than 
half of our best-known speakers, who, 
however, would have scorned any such 
discipline as humiliating. The fact is 
that faith in native commonsense and 
cleverness is almost a part of our na- 
tional creed—too often resulting in a 
system of make-shift and make-believe 
which fails under a heavy strain. Let 
it be granted that in many serious pur- 
suits, as in many games, natural gifts 
count for much, and mechanical prac- 
tice for comparatively little. Riding may 
be learned in the hunting-field as well as 
in the riding-school; difficult handi- 
crafts may be learned by rule of thumb 
as well as in technical schools. Still, in 
most arts, the superiority of profession- 
al skill, however acquired, is more than 
justified. The huntsman of a pack is 
seldom the most brilliant rider in the 
field, and hardly ever the best mounted, 
but he gets over the country as no one 
else does, controlling the hounds and 
never far behind them. The amateur 
mountaineer may be equal to a guide 
(though he seldom is) in activity, endur- 
ance, judgment of weather and knowl- 
edge of the ice-world, but he will never 
be equal to a guide in the traditional, 
and often hereditary, habit of caution, 
upon which the guide’s livelihood and 
the safety of his party so largely de- 
pends. The same may be said of the 
amateur as compared with the profes- 
sional sailor, and a well-known yachts- 
man, who had actually received a mas- 
ter’s certificate, owned to me that he 
would be quite incompetent to set up 
rigging or superintend the various 
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equipments and repairs which fall with- 
in the province of a trained sea-captain. 
So, again, some amateurs make excel- 
lent and tender nurses, but very few 
can be trusted, like professional nurses, 
to carry out a doctor’s orders relentless- 
ly, as, for instance, by waking a belov- 
ed patient out of a refreshing sleep to 
administer food against his will, lest he 
should unconsciously sink from exhaus- 
tion. Amateur travellers conceive and 
execute explorations far beyond the ken 
of their native followers, and the Royal 
Geographical Society has lately provid- 
ed the means of instructing them in the 
use of scientific instruments. Still, they 
are very inferior to natives in some 
humble accomplishments, the knowl- 
edge of which may become a matter of 
life or death to a travelling party—in 
the art of producing fire by rubbing 
sticks, in finding water or even extract- 
ing it from the roots of trees, in follow- 
ing an invisible track through a desert 
or jungle. But it is needless to multi- 
ply illustrations of this kind, for the in- 
ference to be drawn from them is little 
more than a truism, though a neglected 
truism—“Nil sine magno vita labore 
dedit mortalibus.” The amateur only 
half believes this; he is almost always 
“above his work,” and fails exactly 
where close attention to it is a vital 
necessity. The professional, with all 
his faults, respects his work; to him it 
is everything, be is not distracted from 
it by other (perhaps higher) interests, 
and he is seldom clever enough to look 
down upon it. Herein lies the secret 
of his success. 

If this be so, to prescribe a specific 
cure for national “amateurism” would 
indeed be the veriest quackery of ama- 
teur presumption. It is a law of hu- 
man nature that men will instinctively 
shrink from trouble, and move along 
the line of least resistance. Nothing 
but a sense of stern necessity, or habits 
originally engendered by that sense, 
will quench the inclination to “ama- 
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teurism.” It is not a characteristic vice 
of the working classes in any age or 
country, simply because they live under 
the daily stress, if not of a strife for 
subsistence, yet of the obligation to 
reach a certain standard and to satisfy 
their employers, on pain of pauperism 
or destitution. Nor is it the char- 
acteristic vice of the upper classes 
in nations like the Scotch and 
the North Germans, who have passed 
through “hard times” for many 
generations, and whose national tem- 
perament has been stiffened and steeled 
into a somewhat harsh but robust 
mould—in the one case, by the disci- 
pline of poverty; in the other, by the 
discipline of war. England, on the con- 
trary, has been spared these purifying 
ordeals. It has been “Merry England” 
for the upper and middle classes ever 
since the days of Elizabeth, except dur- 
ing the short reign of Puritanism, and 
the pride of national prosperity, surviv- 
ing brief periods of depression, has 
penetrated downwards to classes whose 
share of that prosperity has been too 
small. It is partly the example of their 
betters that makes our poor less thrifty 
and resourceful than the peasantry of 
less favored countries, and if amateur 
tendencies could be checked in our 
landed and commercial aristocracy, it 
would have a beneficial effect on the 
whole population. But how is this to 
be done? Only, it may be feared, by a 
repetition in other spheres of such ob- 
ject-lessons in the failure of “amateur- 
ism” as we have received in South Af- 
rica. But the first step towards abat- 
ing a besetting weakness is to discern 
The Nineteenth Century. 
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it clearly and lay it to heart seriously. 
There is such a thing as a change of 
national convictions, an enlightenment 
of national conscience, and an improve- 
ment of national habits. After all, 
“amateurism” is not in the blood, and 
therefore all but incurable, but a fatal- 
ly widespread fashion, and therefore 
capable of being corrected. Within the 
last two or three generations, swearing, 
hard drinking and duelling, though in- 
veterate practices, have gone out of 
fashion in good society; more recently, 
philanthropy, almost a saintly attribute 
in the days of John Howard, has actu- 
ally come into fashion. One could al- 
most believe that practical Christianity 
might be made fashionable, if its root 
did not lie so deep in spiritual religion. 
It may seem too much to expect sus- 
tained and disciplined industry from 
those who have no selfish motive for 
exerting themselves, but the majority 
of English gentlemen have such mo- 
tives, and there are, happily, many emi- 
nent examples in the very highest 
ranks, from the Queen downwards, of 
persons scorning delights and living la- 
borious days, without any selfish mo- 
tives, in the gratuitous but well-regu- 
lated discharge of public duty. Let us 
take courage, then, and without form- 
ing a league or entering upon a crusade 
against national “amateurism,” let us 
combat it, each in his own circle, by 
quietly “insisting on the fact.” The na- 
tion which realizes and confesses to it- 
self that it is “a nation of amateurs” is 
in a fair way of ceasing to deserve the 
title. 
George C. Brodrick. 
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“PEKING GAZETTES” 


DURING THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS. 


BY DB. MORRISON. 


Peking, August 18. 
On June 11 Mr. Sugiyama, the Chan- 
cellor of the Japanese Legation, was 
brutally murdered by the soldiers of 
General Tung-fub-siang. Two days 
later the following Imperial edict was 
published in the Peking Gazette: 


On June 11 the Japanese Chancellor 
was murdered by brigands outside the 
Yung-ting Mén. On _ hearing this in- 
telligence we were exceedingly grieved. 
Officials of neighboring nations sta- 
tioned in Peking ought to be protected 
in every possible way, and now, espe- 
cially, extra diligence ought to be dis- 
played to prevent such ocurrences 
when banditti are as numerous as bees. 
We have repeatedly commanded the 
local officials to ensure the most effi- 
cient protection in their districts, yet, 
in spite of our frequent orders, we 
have this case of the murder of the 
Japanese Chancellor occurring in the 
very capital of the Empire. The civil 
and military officials have assuredly 
been remiss in not clearing their dis- 
tricts of bad characters, or immediate- 
ly arresting such persons, and we here- 
by order every Yamén concerned to set 
a limit of time for the arrest of the 
criminals, that they may suffer the 
extreme penalty. Should the time ex- 
pire without any arrest being effected, 
the severest punishment will assured- 
ly be inflicted upon the responsible 
persons. 


It is needless to add that the “crimi- 
nals” were never arrested and the 
“responsible persons” were never pun- 
ished. In the same Gazette another 


decree condemns the “Boxer brigands” 
whe have recently been causing trou- 
ble in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
who have been committing arson and 





murder and revenging themselves upon 
the native converts. Soldiers and 
“Boxers,” it says, have leagued togeth- 
er to commit acts of murder and arson, 
and have vied with one another in dis- 
graceful acts of ledting and robbery. 
The “Boxers” are to disband, despera- 
does are to De arrested, ring-leaders are 
to be seized, but the fellowers may be 
allowed to disband. 

Similar decrees on the 14th and 15th 
show alarm at the result of the 
“Boxer” agitation and lawlessness 
within the city. Nothing so strong 
against the “Boxers” had previously 
been published. Fires were approach- 
ing too closely to the Imperial Palace. 
No steps had been taken by the Court 
to prevent the massacre and burning of 
Christians and their property in the 
country, but on the 16th the great 
Chien Mén gate fronting the Palace 
had been burned and the smoke had 
swept over the Imperial Courts. Yet 
even in these decrees leniency is shown 
to the “Boxers,” for they are not to be 
fired upon, but are, if guilty, to be 
arrested and executed. 

On June 17 the edict expresses the 
belief of the Throne that: 


All foreign ministers ought to be 
really protected. If the Ministers and 
their families wish to go for a time to 
Tien-tsin, they must be protected on 
the way. But the railroad is not now 
in working order. If they go by the 
cart road it will be difficult, and there 
is fear that perfect protection cannot 
be offered. They would do better, 
therefore, to abide here in peace as 
heretofore and wait till the railroad is 
repaired, and then act as circumstances 
render expedient. 
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Two days later an ultimatum was 
sent to the Ministers ordering them to 
leave Peking within 24 hours. On the 
20th Baron von Ketteler was murdered 
and on June 21 China published, hav- 
ing entered upon war against the 
whole world, her Apologia: 


Ever since the foundation of the 
Dynasty, foreigners coming to China 
have been kindly treated. In the 
reigns of Tao Kuang and Hsien Féng, 
they were allowed to trade and they 
also asked leave to-propagate their re- 
ligion, a request that the Throne re- 
luctantly granted. At first they were 
amenable to Chinese control, but for 
the past 30 years they have taken ad- 
vantage of China’s forbearance to en- 
croach on China’s territory and tram- 
ple on Chinese people and to demand 
China’s wealth. Every concession 
made by China increased their reliance 
on violence. They oppressed peaceful 
citizens and insulted the gods and 
hely men, exciting the most burning 
indignation among the people. Hence 
the burning of chapels and slaughter of 
converts by the patriotic braves. The 
Throne was anxious to avoid war, and 
issued edicts enjoining the protection 
of Legations and pity to the converts. 
The decrees declaring “Bexers” and 
converts to be equally the children of 
the State were issued in the hope of 
removing the old feud between people 
and converts. Extreme kindness was 
shown to the strangers from afar. But 
these people knew no gratitude and in- 
creased their pressure. A despatch was 
yesterday sent by Du Chaylard, calling 
us to deliver up the Ta-ku Forts into 
their keeping, otherwise they would be 
taken by force. These threats showed 
their aggressive intention. In all mat- 
ters relating to international inter- 
course, we have never been wanting in 
courtesies to them, but they, while 
styling themselves civilized States, 
have acted without regard for right, 
relying solely on their military force. 
We have now reigned nearly 30 years, 
and have treated the people as our 
children, the people honoring us as 
their deity and in the midst of our 
reign we have been the recipients of 
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the gracious favor of the Empress- 
Dowager. Furthermore, our ancestors 
bave come to our aid, and the gods 
have answered our call, and never has 
there been so universal a manifestation 
of loyalty and patriotism. ‘With tears 
huve we announced war in the ances- 
tral shrines. Better to enter on the 
struggle and do our utmost than seek 
some measures of self-preservation in- 
volving eternal disgrace. All our offi- 
cials high and low are of one mind, 
and there have assembled without offi- 
cial summons several hundred thou- 
sand of patriotic soldiers (I Ping 
“Boxers”). Even children carrying 
spears in the service of the State. 
Those others relying on crafty schemes, 
our trust is in Heaven’s justice. They 
depend on violence, we on humanity. 
Not to speak of the righteousness of 
our cause our provinces number more 
than 20, our people over 400,000,000, 
and it will not be difficult to vindicate 
the dignity of our country. 


The decree concludes by promising 
heavy rewards to those who distinguish 
themselves in battle or subscribe 
funds, and threatening punishment to 
those who show cowardice or act 
treacherously. 

In the same Gazette, Yii Lu reports 
acts of war on the part of the for- 
eigners, when, after some days’ fight- 
ing, he was victorious. “Perusal of 
his memorial has given us great com- 
fort,” says the Throne. Warm praise 
is given to the “Boxers,” “who have 
done great service without any assist- 
ance either of men or money from the 
State. Marked favor will be shown 
them later on, and they must continue 
to show their devotion.” 

On the 24th presents of rice are sent 
to the “Boxers.” Leaders of the “Box- 
ers” are appointed by the Throne— 
namely, Prince Chuang, and the As- 
sistant Grand Secretary Kang-Yi to be 
in chief command, and Ying Nien and 
Duke Lan (the brother of Prince Tuan 
the father of the Crown Prince) to act 
in co-operation with them, while an- 
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other high post is given to Wen Jui. 
On the 25th and 26th of June, special 
Imperial decrees—written, as  ex- 
pressly stated, by the Empress-Dow- 
ager herself—reward the metropolitan 
troops and “Boxers” for services ren- 
dered in the city (presumably for at- 
tacking the foreigners and murdering 
the Christians). Large sums of money 
are to be distributed among them, and 
the recipients of the Imperial bounty 
are exhorted to repay the favors be- 
stowed upon them by performing great 
acts of merit. “Boxers” and soldiers 
are urged to retake the Ta-ku forts. 
Foreign troops are to be checked and 
not to be allowed to “sneak north- 
wards.” Yu Luin the same decree 
publishes his official account of the 
taking of the Ta-ku forts. 

On the 28th a censor’s memorial is 
published, wherein he calmly observes 
that “the patriotic ‘Boxers’ have recent- 
ly been burning out and slaying the 
converts.” No mention is made in the 
rescript of this portion of the censor’s 
memorial. It is possible to interpret 
this in only one way, that the burning 
out and slaying of converts was car- 
ried out in accordance with Imperial 
commands’ previously given. Com- 
plaints having arisen of brigandage in 
the capital, “the Princes and Ministers 
in command of the ‘Boxers’” are in- 
structed to co-operate with the Princes 
and Ministers in command of the troops 
and arrest the guilty and execute them 
on the spot. 

On June 20, fire brigades, estimated 
to number 10,000 men, are ordered to 
co-operate with the “Boxers” for the 
defence of Tien-tsin, to “ward off for- 
eign insult,” the conventional euphem- 
ism signifying foreign invasion. 

The Peking Gazette for July 2 pub- 
lishes the Imperial edict ordering the 
extermination of native Christians and 
the expulsion of the missionaries. 


Ever since foreign nations com- 
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menced the propagation of their relig- 
ion, there have been many cases 
throughout the country of ill-feeling 
between the people and the converts. 
All this is due to faulty administration 
on the part of local authorities, giving 
rise to feuds. The truth is that the 
converts are also the children of the 
State, and among them there are not 
wanting good and worthy people. But 
they have been led astray by false 
doctrines and have relied on the mis- 
sionaries for support, so that they 
have committed many misdeeds. They 
hold to their errors, and will not turn 
from.them, and irreconcilable enmity 
has grown up between the converts 
and the people. 

The Throne is now exhorting every 
member of the I-Ho Tuan (“Boxers”’) 
to render loyal and patriotic services 
and to take his part against the ene- 
mies of his country so that the whole 
population may be of one mind. Know- 
ing that the converts are also subjects 
owing fealty to the Throne, we ask 
how they can bring themselves to form 
a class apart and invite their own 
destruction? If they will change their 
hearts there is no reason why they 
should not escape from the net. The 
Viceroys and Governors of the prov- 
inces are hereby commanded to give 
orders to all local officials to give the 
following notification: 

“All those of the converts who repent 
of their former errors and give them- 
selves up accordingly to the authori- 
ties shall be allowed to reform and 
their past may be ignored. The public 
shall also be notified that in all places 
where converts reside they shall be al- 
lowed to refer to the local authorities 
concerned and each case will be set- 
tled according to general regulations 
which will be drawn up later.” 

As hostilities have now broken out be- 
tween China and foreign nations, the 
missionaries of every nationality must 
all be driven away at once to their 
own countries, so that they may not 
linger here and make trouble. But it 
is important that measures should be 
taken to secure their protection on 
their journey. Provincial authorities 
are to make due investigation into the 
circumstances of all places in their 
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‘jurisdiction and speedily take the 
necessary steps. Let there be no care- 
lessness. The above to be circulated for 
general information. 


A decree in the Gazette of July 4 
directs attention to the defences of 
Kalgan. (A report had reached the 
Throne that the Russians were ad- 
vancing upon Kalgan from the north.) 

On July 9 a decree appoints Li Hung 
Chang Viceroy of Chi-li. Memorials 
are published from Yu Hsien, Govern- 
or of Shan-si, and Liu Kun-yi, the Vice- 
roy at Nanking, stating that in “obe- 
dience to Imperial commands they are 
sending more troops to Peking, but they 
complain that the resources of their 
provinces both in men and money are 
now depleted. 

Next day a similar memorial is pub- 
lished from the Governor of Ho-nan. 

On July 12 the death is announced of 

yeneral Nieh, “who died on the field of 

battle.” He had been dismissed from 
his command, but retained at his post, 
“to give him a chance of retrieving his 
errors.” 

On July 13 Yuan Shih-kai, the Gov- 
ernor of Shan-tung, in a memorial to 
the Throne, expresses regret at his ina- 
bility to despatch more troops to Pe- 
king, and pregnantly observes that the 
“position is worse now than it was in 
1894, when only one Power was ar- 
rayed against us. Then we had to re- 
pel one nation only, now we have to 
drive back all nations.” 

On July 15 censure is directed against 
the custom which is growing of an un- 
due desire on the part of the officials to 
take leave. The brigadier of Chung- 
king, Lti Pen-yiian, is appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of Chi-li province in 
place of General Nieh. 

On July 14 Tien-tsin City had been 
occupied by the foreign troops. The 


Court had sown the wind and now was 
beginning to reap the whirlwind. Dur- 
ing the month that had passed since 
his murder no allusion was made in 
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any Peking Gazette to the death of the 
German Minister. Nottill July 18 
was any official cognizance taken of 
the murder. On that date this bald and 
reluctant decree was promulgated: 


The reason for the fighting between 
the Chinese and the foreigners sprang 
from a disagreement between the peo- 
ple and the converts. We could but 
enter upon war when the fortsat Ta-ku 
were taken. Nevertheless the Gov- 
ernment is not willing lightly to break 
off the friendly relations which have 
existed. We have repeatedly issued 
edicts to protect the Ministers of dif- 
ferent countries. We have also ordered 
the missionaries in the various prov- 
inces to be protected. The fighting has 
not yet become extensive. There are 
many merchants of the various coun- 
tries within our dominion. All alike 
should be protected. It is ordered that 
the generals and Governors examine 
carefully where there are merchants 
or missionaries and, according 
to the provisions of the treaties, 
continue to protect them without 
the least carelessness. Last month 
the Chancellor of the Japanese Lega- 
tion was killed. This was indeed most 
unexpected. Before this matter had 
been settled the German Minister was 
killed. Suddenly meeting this affair 
caused us deep grief. We ought vig- 
orously to seek the murderer and pun- 
ish him. Apart from the fighting at 
Tien-tsin the Metropolitan department 
(Shun Tien Fu) and the Governor- 
General of this province should com- 
mand the officers underthem toexamine 
what foreigners have been causeless- 
ly killed and what property destroyed, 
and report the same, that all may be 
settled together. The vagabonds who 
have been burning houses, robbing and 
killing the people these many days, 
have produced a state of chaos. It is 
ordered that the Governor-General, 
Governors and high military officials 
clearly ascertain the circumstances, 
and unite in reducing the confusion to 
order and quiet, and root out the catise 
of the disturbance. 

Cause all people to know this edict. 


This decree was a complete volte-face, 














but a still more surprising alteration 
in the attitude of the Government was 
shown by the publication in the 
Gazette of July 19 of a memorial from 
Chang-shun, the Governor-General of 
Manchuria. He observes that: 


In the district south of Peking the 
“Boxers” have been making disturb- 
ances, burning the railways and cut- 
ting the telegraph wires, and the region 
outside the pass has felt the @isturb- 
ing effect. According to a telegram 
from Lutai, the warships of all nations 
have begun war on the seas; the port 
of Ta-ku is already lost and Tien-tsin 
is in danger. 

It thus appears that the “Boxers” 
have been the stirrers up of trouble, 
and that all Powers have taken the 
opportunity to move. What between 
internal misfortune and outside calam- 
ity pressing on each other’s heels, the 
memorialist is in the greatest distress. 
Work on the railway has just begun 
and in the Manchurian provinces cool- 
ies have been collected to the number 
of several hundred thousands. If these 
should be affected by the agitation, 
things would go to pieces in a moment. 
Holding an important appointment and 
surveying the whole situation, he can- 
not help this exclamation of grief. 


On July 28 Yu Hsien, the Governor 
of Shan-si (and founder of the “Boxer” 
movement), reports that on July 10 the 
magistrate at Tai-yuan reported that a 
crowd had collected at the South Gate 
of the city under guise of practising 
“Boxer” rites, and had invaded the 
magistrate’s Yamén. He asked for 
troops to be sent. 

On inquiry the Governor ascertained 
that the crowd was a small one, practic- 
ivg “Boxer” rites, and that only one 
man, who was not a “Boxer,” had come 
to the magistracy to demand food. He 
recommends the dismissal of the magis- 
trate. 

On July 29 an Imperial decree an- 
nounces that Hsu Ching-chéng, ex- 
Minister to Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
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member of the Tsung-li-Yamén, and 
director of the Russo-Chinese Bank and 
ot the ‘Trans-Manchurian Railway, 
and Yuan Chung, president of the 
Tung Wen-Kuan and member of the 
Tsung-li-Yamén, have been denounced 
(no doubt because of their relationship 
with foreigners) as of bad reputation, 
and given to serving their private ends 
in their dealings with foreign affairs. 
At audiences they have made wild pro- 
posals, and used the most improper 
language. Their suggestions have 
tended to introduce divisions (evident- 
ly between the Emperor and Empress- 
Dowager), and have been extremely 
wanting in respect. In order to in- 
spire awe in the minds of other officers 
they are both condemned to immediate 
execution. 

On August 2 a decree was published 
which, read in conjunction with the 
edict of July 2, graphically illustrates 
the change of attitude towards for- 
eigners of the Chinese Government 
when influenced by fear, and their im- 
placable enmity against the native 
Christians. 


The merchants and missionaries (it 
says) of all countries in China have 
nothing to do with the war that has 
broken out between China and foreign 
Powers, and for that reason we issued 
instructions to the various provincial 
authorities to give protection as usual. 

At the present moment great forces 
are collecting in the vicinity of the 
city, and all the high officers in com- 
mand of troops must make the above 
aim their own, and steps must be 
taken to protect all foreign merchants 
and missionaries in accordance with 
the tender feeling of the Throne to- 
wards the people from afar. 

The converts are also the children of 
the State, but since the quarrel be- 
tween them and the “Boxers” broke 
out they have been occupying villages, 
digging intrenchments and throwing 
up barricades, in resistance to the 
Government troops. Such conduct is 
equivalent to rebellion and must be 
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severely dealt with, We remember, 
however, that they were actuated by 
fear of punishment (that is of being 
massacred), and if they will repent and 
reform the net may be opened (to allow 
them to escape). Converts are not all 
willing evildoers. Wherever there are 
converts who repent and make _ sub- 
mission, the generals and officers and 
local officials are hereby directed to act 
discreetly and not to put all to death. 


Another decree (same day) is a su- 
perb example of a Chinese State paper: 


Owing to the disturbances caused by 
the people and the converts in the 
neighborhood of the capital, war broke 
out between China and foreign Powers. 
It was a duty to protect the envoys of 
foreign States residing at Peking, and 
the Princes and Ministers of the Tsung- 
li-Yamén addressed frequent letters to 
them, inquiring after their welfare. 
They also, on account of the minds of 
people in the city being excited and 
the difficulty of maintaining a complete 
defence, discussed with the various 
foreign Ministers the question of de- 
taching troops to give them safe escort 
to Tien-tsin in order to avoid alarm 
and apprehension. 

We direct the Grand Secretary, Yung 
Lu, to select trustworthy officers of 
high rank to take troops and give the 
foreign envoys safe conduct on the 
road. Evildoers who lie in wait for 
plunder are to be immediately killed. 

Before the envoys leave the capital, if 
they have telegrams to send to their 
countries, provided they are en clair, 
the Tsung-li-Yamén will promptly for- 
ward them. This will exhibit the ex- 
treme desire of the Throne to treat the 
people from afar with kindness. 

The London Times. 
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In the meantime the foreign Lega- 
tions were being besieged by Imperial 
troops, and an attempt was being made 
to starve “the people from afar” into 
submission. 

On August 5 the Governor of Ngan- 
hwei province laments the great ab- 
sence of good troops in his province, 
but recommends one brigadier-general, 
suggesting, however, that his introduc- 
tion at Court be postponed, since the 
sea journey might result in his being 
stopped before he reached Ta-ku by 
the “savages’ ships.” 

August 6 contains a memorial sug- 
gesting the importance of preserving 
copies of the treaties with all foreign 
nations, and especially those relating to 
the delimitation of the Russo-Chinese 
boundary, in order that all vexatious 
compromises may be avoided. 

On August 10 the Peking Gazette was 
for the last time published. It contains 
no points of interest. Prince Ching, 
Prince Tuan, Hsu Tung, Chung Yi, 
and Tung-fuh-siang were received in 
audience. It was a mournful audience 
if they presented to the Throne the re- 
sults of their evil handiwork, with the 
foreign troops almost at the gates of 
Peking. 

Fitly the Gazette closes with a memo- 
rial from the inveterate hater of for- 
eigners, the Governor of Shan-si Yu- 
Hsien, asking for authorization to 
execute a sergeant who had taken ad- 
vantage of several of his relations be- 
ing Catholics to intimidate and oppress- 
respectable citizens.. 
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BY PAUL BOURGET. 


IV. THE COST OF THE SHOW. 


On the day following this conversa- 
tion and its sequel, during which Hec- 
tor’s objections had given way one by 
one, the pretty, gentle girl who had 
been its unconscious subject, had risen 
early as was her habit. It was under- 
stood in the family that Reine did not 
need much sleep. The truth was that 
the delicate child often awoke very 
weary after keeping late hours the 
night before, but she never confessed 
this exhaustion which paled the roses 
in her cheeks and drew dark lines 
under her soft brown eyes, for it was 
only by encouraging this theory of her 
needing little sleep that she was al- 
lowed to put her father’s study in order 
every morning and arrange its minutest 
details. It was her small careful 
hands that spread out the note-paper 
and envelopes ready for his correspond- 
ence, set the calendar at the day of the 
week and month, put fresh pens in the 
holders and saw that the biock on 
which he wrote his articles was full. 
While performing a variety of such 
small offices for him, her face was full 
of tenderness. When she had finished 
her fond task she would stand gazing 
long at her father’s portrait relegated 
to this obscure corner by Madame Le 
Prieux, and representing the writer in 
his youth attired in a garb quite Bo- 
hemian enough to justify its exile from 
the drawing room. Some comrade in 
the Latin Quarter had represented him 
with floating locks, clad in a red pea- 
jacket, with a handkerchief knotted 
about his neck, in the act of writing 
upon his knee. This studio-sketch had 
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the happy quality of a work dashed off 
with verve; it was alive and gave a 
true impression of the young Bourbon- 
nais peasant in his early years, with 
the light of naive fervor and enthusi- 
asm on his brow and in his eyes. 

What pity filled Reine’s heart as she 
coutrasted that early image of her 
father with that father now as he 
was wont to seat hiniself at his table 
and bend over a task which the ten- 
der Antigone could measure by the 
rapidity with which the block dimin- 
isbed before her eyes. She would then 
turn to her father’s book-case and take 
down three small volumes, more 
sumptuously bound than the rest; 
these were the two collections of 
verses, “Gorses and Heather” and 
“Rondeaux of the Bourbonnais,” and 
the novel which this affectionate child 
was the only being to read and ad- 
mire. Reine was no blue stocking, and 
had no capacity for discovering the 
flaws and weaknesses of these works. 
She turned over their pages with the 
passionate partiality of one who loves. 
They seemed to her the most beautiful 
things in the world—the most beautiful 
and the most poignant. For if she 
lacked the critical sense, her heart 
was capable of feeling with painful 
distinctness how the poet had been 
forced to mutilate his own nature in 
order to cut himself down to the liter- 
ary hack he had now become. 

By what miracle of affection did this 
silent creature, so artless, so inex- 
perienced, divine the soul’s tragedy of 
a poetic nature, hidden even from him- 
self? 

The kinship of sensibility between 
a father and daughter sometimes pro- 
duces such phenomena of double con- 
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sciousness. The father experiences be- 
forehand the griefs that threaten his 
child; the daughter compassionates her 
father for his many unacknowledged 
sorrows. 

Thus when Reine paid these early 
visits to her father’s study, she invaria- 
bly turned her eyes away from another 
portrait; one of her mother that stood 
upon the writing-table, representing 
her in very truth as “the beautiful 
Madame Le Prieux,”* the costume of 
a Renaissance princess which she had 
worn with dazzling effect at an artist’s 
festival. This photograph in its frame 
of wrought silver, towered over paper, 
pens and inkstands, those humble tools 
of patient toil which had paid for that 
toilette and for how many besides. Did 
the young girl already pass judgment 
on her mother, or did she fear to judge 
her, and like her father in this also, 
did she seek to hide from herself cer- 
tain obscure and painful impressions 
which yet lived and stirred in the 
depths of her being? 

This sympathy between Hector Le 
Prieux and his daughter must have 
been strong indeed, since he had read 
her secret without a word on her part, 
just as she had divined his. 

If he had been able tofollow thetrain 
of her thoughts on this January morn- 
ing he would have been assured that in 
naming Charles Huguenin the evening 
before he had not mistaken the direc- 
tion of Reine’s affections. But he be- 
lieved the young girl had merely a 
fancy for her cousin, whereas, in truth, 
she loved him. 

This love had sprung from a reaction 
of feeling, as often happens at the age 
of twenty. We are apt, at that age, to 
begin loving some one out of antago- 
nism to some one or something else. 

The compassion Reine felt for her 
father betrayed itself in an mstinctive, 
irresistible aversion toward the milieu 
of which her father had been the vic- 
tim. Too delicate and conscientious to 





make her mother responsible for what 
she regarded as a fatality, she turned 
involuntarily against all that her moth- 
er worshipped. Not venturing to con- 
demn her personally, she condemned 
her tastes. 

She therefore hated with unreasoning 
hatred Paris and society, dinners and 
balls, receptions and “first nights,” 
toilettes and luxury, all the show in 
shert whose cost she knew too well. 

The vision of the Provencal mas 
which had so _ strangely visited the 
journalist’s imagination the evening 
before, had never left her since the 
September day when she had first be- 
held that southern landscape. 

She had pictured herself a dweller in 
that peaceful home, living a simpie, 
pastoral life with one who loved her 
only for herself—and her cousin 
Charles, a shy Provencal youth, had 
found the way to her heart by his very 
gaucheries. In the innocent familiarity 
of kinship she had taken delight in 
combating his ambition for a more 
brilliant career—an ambition which 
had driven him, first a clever student 
at college, then a graduate with honors 
at the law school, to try his fortune at 
the Paris bar. 

Thus in the midstof friendly counsels 
and confidences, the young cousins had 
gradually conceived for each other one 
of those attachments which can dis- 
pense with declarations and vows. 
A sentiment based upon enthusiastic 
esteem on the young man’s part, upon 
a timid confidence onthe girl’s, had 
steeped their twosouls in an atmosphere 
of its own, without spoken word or im- 
passioned glance, and when the mo- 
ment of mutual avowal came at last, 
they both felt that they had always 
known each other’s hearts. 

These vows, which were to overturn 
the well-laid scheme of those two Ma- 
chiavels in petticoats, Madame Le 


Prieux and Madame Faucherot, and 
the third Machiavel in a dress-coat, the 

















subtle Crucé, had been exchanged only : 


the week before. 

It had come about in the half-playful 
manner suited to the friendly, almost 
fraternal, intimacy between them. It 
was at a large ball at the house of. a 
leading banker, to which Madame Le 
Prieux had procured an invitation for 
the young man; and blinded, as parents 
often are, by her preconceived ideas as 
to her daughter, she had been rejoicing 
in the latter’s presence over his increas- 
ing savoir-faire. 

And Reine, as she took her cousin’s 
arm to go out to supper, had repeated 
to him her mother’s compliments. 

“You think, then,” said Charles sud- 
denly, “that she no longer detests me?” 

“She has never detested you,” réplied 
Reine, warmly, “but just now you are 
- a prime favorite. I shall have to ask 
your intercession with her when I am 
in disgrace.” 

“I will grant it, ma cousine,” the 
young man answered, smiling and col- 
oring at the same time. . “And this 
would, perhaps, be a fitting moment to 
intercede with my own mother for what 
I have wished for so ardently, yet dared 
not ask.” 

“What may that be?’ asked Reine, 
with parted lips and an inward thrill. 
She had dropped his arm, and paused 
for a moment fanning herself. Although 
this was hardly the spot, amid the 
lights and throngs of a ball-room, to 
pronounce words of such import, still 
the girl paused, expectant of those 
words. 

In an actual téte-d-téte, she would not 
have dared to listen, nor would Charles 
have had the courage to utter them, 
while here, with their pulses stirred by 
the softened rhythm of the distant 
music, feeling themselves at once pro- 
tected and isolated among these pass- 
ing couples, who glided or whirled by 
them in the dance, he did not fear to 
say: 

“It is a thing I can only do with your 
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permission, ma cousine. What I would 
ask of my mother is that she shall write 
to ask yours if she may come to Paris 
herself with a certain proposition. In 
short, my dearest cousin, if I begged 
you to change that title for another, 
and consent to be my wife, what would 
your answer be?’ 

While Charles was speaking, Reine 
could see that he too was trembling a 
little. An extraordinary emotion over- 
powered her, and with a break in her 
yoice she replied: 

“If my father and my mother say yes, 
I will answer as they do—Spare me,” 
she had added, and he had simply stam- 
mered out: 

“I will write to morrow. Your moth- 
er will receive my mother’s letter in 
four days. How long those days will 
seem to me— And yet, ma cousine, I 
have loved you for two long years.” 

As some one was approaching them, 
Reine was not called on to reply to this 
too tender speech. How grateful she 
was to him who had pronounced it for 
the delicacy with which he at once van- 
ished. He had spared her as she had 
besought him to do. 

How she thanked him again for not 
presenting himself at the house during 
those four days! Although anticipating 
some oposition on the part of Madame 
Le Prieux, the young girl did not doubt 
that her parents would leave her free 
to reply according to the dictates of her 
heart to the proposals of Charles’s par- 
ents. Neither did she doubt their mak- 
ing the proposal which would open to 
her a new life. The fever of love and 
expectancy which had stirred her since 
the words exchanged at the ball was 
not unmixed with other feelings. 

She felt too keenly how complete her 
father’s solitude would become when 
she was gone. “Poor dear Peé,” she 
murmured to herself, using the pretty 
patois diminutive her father had taught 
her, “it is cruel to wish to leave him. 
Who will arrange his papers for him 
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when I am no longer here? Mamma 
would not know how, even if she were 
ever down so early. Whom can he talk 
to of his projects? Who will encourage 
him to write his book on the poetry of 
the Bourbonnais?’ This was one of 
Le Prieux’ cherished schemes; this 
humble ambition was his last dream as 
an artist. No longer hoping to find lei- 
sure for a work of the imagination, nor 
the inward buoyancy of mind requisite 
for a poem or a novel, he had settled 
down to a work of minute erudition 
which should satisfy at once his desire 
for a task not entirely mercenary, and 
his early and persistent taste for the 
literature of his native soil. He was, 
therefore, proposing to write a study 
upon the poets of his province, Jean 
Dupin, Pierre and Jeanette de Nesson, 
Henri Baude, Jean Robertet, Blaise de 
Vigenére, Etienne Bournier, Claude Bil- 
lard, Jean de Lingendes, and others 
whose names are unknown to the most 
erudite bibliophiles. They were house- 
hold words to him, however, and 
through him to the girl who had tran- 
scribed with her own hand all the pas- 
sages from these authors destined to 
figure in the volume. 

“But no,” she went on soliloquizing, 
“he need not give it up; he shall finish 
his book with us. He will come to stay 
with us in summer, when there are no 
‘first nights,’ instead of going to that 
costly’ Trouville. I will give him a 
chamber looking out over the pine 
woods, and who knows but that down 
there he may find fresh inspiration.” 

And in her mind’s eye she saw him 
seated at the open window. The sound 
of the wind through the pine boughs 
filled the immense space, mingled with 
the murmur of the waves upon the 
beach and the shrill chirping of the 
cicalas. Reine could see her father’s 
hand upon the table, his pen tracing 
lines of unequal length, for they were 
Then another image 
“And mamma?” she 


lines of poetry. 
arose before her. 
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asked herself, “how will she endure be- 
ing exiled to the country? Bah! we 
will take her to visit all the neighbors; 
we will get up parties for her. Charles 
is so good and he has so many ideas! 

He will find some way of amusing her. 
Besides, if Peé writes this book it will 
mean the Academy.” 

This ambition to have the journalist 
crown his career by assuming the coat 
with the green palms and pronouncing 
under the cupola of the Academy the 
stereotyped address before the most dis- 
tinguished audience in Paris, was the 
one sentiment shared by Madame Le 
Prieux and her daughter. The latter 
found in their harmony of feeling on 
this point a solace for the remorse that 
stung her whenever she was forced to 
admit her mother’s egotism. 

“Heaven knows,” she went on to her- 
self, “how often we have been told, ‘If 
Monsieur Le Prieux would only write 
a book, he would certainly be elected.’ 
Down there Charles and I would make 
him write that book. . . . And then we 
could have poor dear Fanny with us.” 

Poor dear Fanny was a spinster of 
uncertain age named Perrin, who had 
given Reine her first piano lessons and 
who remained -attached to the family 
as a sort of lady-companion. For a 
slight remuneration she would come 
from the extremity of the Batignolles, 
where she lived, to take the young girl 
out walking, or to bear her company 
during the lonely evenings when her 
parents were dining out or at the thea- 
tre. 

This kind and humble creature was 
Reine’s only real friend, in spite of her 
mother’s adroit attempts to force her 
into intimacies with stylish girls whom 
she met at fashionable classes and se- 
lect charity meetings. Reine included 
all these intimacies in her unconquer- 
able aversion to a life of luxury and 
fashion. 

It was partly the thought of escaping 
from these mock friendships which lent 














such an attraction to the vision of life 
in the far-away Provencal mas, with be- 
ings whom she really loved. She in- 
cluded among the latter the less fortu- 
nate Fanny, that child of the Paris Fau- 
bourg, whom she imagined dwelling hap- 
pily, though with a slightly incongruous 
happiness, in that novel setting of 
southern scenery. 

Reine smiled at her own fancy as the 
Perrette of the Fable smiled at the 
hopes conjured up by her milking-pail, 
and so completely was she absorbed in 
these visions of the future that she did 
not hear her father enter the room. 

He paused a moment on the threshold 
to gaze at her in Ler dreamy immobil- 
ity. She was truly a bewitching appa- 
rition of youth and grace in this small, 
dingy study—its walls lined with books 
and its one window giving upon an in- 
ner court and admitting, on this cold, 
January morning, only a pale, foggy 
and impoverished light. 

In a simple morning dress, with her 
chestnut hair wound in braids around 
her head, with gloves to protect her 
hands in dusting and a gray silk apron 
with shoulder straps to preserve her 
dress, she looked like the daintiest 
household fairy that ever threw the 
charm of poetry around the small cares 
of family life. As he thus surprised her, 
so pretty and so delicate, waiting on 
him with such quiet devotion, how 
could her father fail to think anew of 
the conversation of the night before, in 
which the whole future of this exqui- 
site creature was at stake? And how 
could he help feeling once more the in- 
tense repulsion he had then experienced 
when Madame Le Prieux had pro- 
nounced the name of Edgar Faucherot? 
Was this the husband on whom he was 
about to bestow his child? He was 
seized with an impulse to question her 
here and now, and bring her to utter a 
distinct refusal, so that the projected 
marriage might be at once broken off. 
And then he recalled his promise, re- 
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newed that very morning, at his wife’s 
bedside, where he had been taking 
his morning coffee—sure sign of a seri- 
ous conference! 

He had there formally pledged him- 
self not to open the subject with Reine. 
He kept his word, with a slight compro- 
mise of conscience, however, very un- 
usual with him, so scrupulous in his 
loyalty. 

“Well, well, little wrenlet,” he said, 
calling her by one of his pretty provin- 
cial words—wrenlet or little wren, be- 
ing the term of endearment which the 
peasant bestows on his tiniest girl— 
“you have flown away on a moonbeam. 
What or whom are you thinking of?” 

“Oh, of nothing and no one in particu- 
lar,” said Reine, starting and blushing 
over her own little mystery, then add- 
ing, hastily: 

“But how are you this morning, papa? 
You did not have to work at the office 
too late last night? Are you pleased 
with your article?” 

“Not altogether displeased, except for 
a huge misprint. Cartier is getting 
spoilt—” 

“Ah,” interrupted Reine, “if only I 
might go to the office with you and cor- 
rect your proofs myself—” 

“That is all that is wanting,” he an- 
swered gaily. “But I am wasting my 
time chattering. I have a pile of work 
to-day,” and, pointing to a package of 
newspapers he held in his hand, “I have 
been running through all these while I 
was dressing; there is not a decent sub- 
ject in them and this is my ‘Clava- 
roche’ day.” Then, perceiving a heap 
of letters on his writing table, his morn- 
ing’s mail, “By good luck there may 
be some obliging correspondent to come 
to my rescue. As for you, little Miss 
Wren, mamma is waiting for you. She 
has something important to say to you 
—do not tell her I told you. But try in 
giving your answer to be sure what you 
really wish. Don’t ask me anything. 
Only remember that fine word of 
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Goethe’s I have often quoted to you: 
‘We are free in our first action, not in 
our second.’ We say the same thing 
more simply at Chevagnes: ‘Who does 
not meddle does not mar.’ Come, kiss 
me, my dear, dear child!” 

Although the gentle, silent Reine, ac- 
customed to living much within herself 
and increasing her sensibility by brood- 
ing, had not the light-heartedness natu- 
ral to her age—so buoyant and prone to 
hope—yet how could she now help em- 
bracing her father with infinite grati- 
tude, and interpreting as a promise of 
joy this transparent allusion to an offer 
of marriage? 

Without doubt the letter from 
Charles’s mother had come; her parents 
had deliberated upon it; they were go- 
ing to leave her mistress of her answer. 

For a moment she heard again in 
imagination the sound of the wind in 
the pines and the strident chirping of 
the cicalas. She saw again the little 
mas in its atmosphere of longed-for 
peace, and she threw herself into her 
father’s arms, crying: 

“How good you are, and how I love 
you!” 

“Can it be true, as her mother thinks, 
that she is quite inclined to this Fau- 
cherot marriage?’ Hector asked him- 
self, as he sat down at his writing-table 
and turned over the sheets of his “Cla- 
varoche” article. “She understood: per- 
fectly that it was a question of mar- 
riage and she is too acute not to have 
divined what marriage—unless, indeed 
—” and the good man leaned his head 
on his hands in an attitude of profound 
reflection. 

For the first time in years he sat over 
his manuscript with no thought of 
working, but he did not dare to trans- 
late this “unless,” nor to formulate the 
idea which he had hinted at to his wife 
the night before and which she had re- 
jected with such lofty scorn. 

The empire of strong natures over 
weak ones is exerted in the domain of 
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thought before it is in that of the will. 
The energy with which Mathilde had 
cried out against the suggestion of 
Reine’s caring for Charles Huguenin, 
still impressed Le Prieux, and doubting 
his own intuitions, he sighed, took up 
his pen and began to write, while he 
murmured to himself: “Only a mother 
can understand her daughter. Wait 
till they have talked it over together.” 

While his pen was travelling over the 
paper, the two women were indeed 
talking it over within a few steps of 
him in Madame Le Prieux’ bed-cham- 
ber, separated from the cramped study 
by the still more cramped sleeping- 
closet of the literary hack. Certainly 
his tireless pen would have fallen from 
his hand in consternation if he could 
have caught through the thin partition 
any fragments of the conversation be- 
tween the mother and child in its cruel 
reality. 

For the first time since pity for her 
father’s bondage had awakened in her 
mind, Reine had entered her mother’s 
room confidingly, with the tenderness 
of a grateful child in her eyes, ready to 
pour forth in a flood of joyful tears the 
confession of her love. And all at once 
this impulse had been checked by one 
glance from the domestic tyrant upon 
whom her heart’s future depended. 

Madame Le Prieux was lying on her 
bed after a luxurious bath, the tempera- 
ture and duration of which were pre- 
scribed by her physician. With the 
practical temper peculiar to natives of 
the south, she adhered rigidly to all hy- 
gienic measures tending to preserve her 
health and beauty. A host of details 
visible in her chamber showed that Ma- 
dame Le Prieux’ worship of that beau- 
ty never relaxed, even when her audi- 
ence consisted solely of her husband, 
her daughter or her maid. For her hour 
of repose after the bath she wore a de- 
licious wrapper of old-rose bengaline, a 
searf of lace confined her hair, which 
she kept braided loosely over night, 











wearing artificial waves on her fore- 
head to save her own locks for the 
evening’s dressing. 

All the tints of her chamber—its walls 
hung with yellow silk of alternate dull 
and glossy stripes, its empire furniture 
of dark mahogany, and its rugs of soft- 
est moss green, were combined so as to 
harmonize with the pale brunette col- 
oring. Before her was a low, movable 
table which held her writing materials 
beside a tortoise-shell manicure case. 

She was occupied as Reine entered in 
polishing her nails, which glittered like 
enamel. A delicate perfume of amber 
and verbena had been vaporized through 
the room, which was cool in spite of a 
light blaze on the hearth; the win- 
dows, on which the hoar-frost had 
drawn its fantastic tracery, haviag been 
left hygienically open for an hour. 

Surprised in such a toilette and 
so occupied, amid these perfumes 
and in this setting, Madame Le 
Prieux would have given an im- 
pression of incurable childishness, if 
her face, under its pearl powder, had 
not been rendered tragic by the look of 
age stamped upon the eyelids, the tem- 
ples, and the lines about the mouth. 
Even the studied contrast between the 
warm colors of the decoration and her 
own pallor only brought into relief the 
singular hardness of her features, 


beautiful still, but with an _ al- 
most sinister beauty, heightened by 
the flash of her black eyes. She 


fixed her gaze at once upon Reine, 
while her lips, so imperious in 
repose, parted to say, after the first 
greetings: 

“My dear child, I want you to give 
me your whole attention; I have some- 
thing of the utmost importance to say 
to you.” 

“T am listening, mamma; I 
ready,” answered Reine. 

Although her warm hopes of a mo- 
ment before had melted away at the 
mere tones of this voice, she yet had no 
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misgivings as to the marriage with her 
cousin being in question, and the 
thought that she would have to struggle 
for her love gave a little glow of pride 
to her pretty face as she added: 

“My father has already prepared me.” 

“Ah, your father has anticipated 
me?” said Madame Le Prieux. “He 
promised to let me speak to you first.” 

“He only told me that you were wait- 
ing for me,” broke in the girl, her cheek 
flushing slightly over this half-prevari- 
eation, which, indeed, only half de- 
ceived her mother. She tried to sound 
the depths of her daughter’s heart with 
that same keen look with which she 
had said to her husband: “You know, 
then, what Reine thinks?” She had be- 
side her, hidden in her blotting-case, 
the letter received the evening before 
from Madame Huguenin, virtually ask- 
ing for Reine’s hand in behalf of 
Charles. 

Of this letter Madame Le Prieux con- 
sidered it her duty not to breathe a 
word to her daughter, and she proposed 
to mention it to her husband only after 
the Faucherot match was announced. 
She justified herself for this double con- 
cealment, partly by the fact that the 
proposal of Charies’s mother was some- 
what tentative, but above all by her 
conviction that she was working for 
Reine’s happiness. 

Was she altogether to blame for con- 
ceiving this happiness according to her 
own nature? Or was she wrong, re- 
garding her husband as she did, as a 
weak and chimerical creature, whom 
she was called on to protect, to refrain 
from consulting him in regard to a de- 
cision whose true grounds he could not 
understand? 

She was about to reveal these true 
grounds to her daughter, and this par- 
tial frankness served to exonerate her 
in her own eyes, for her reticence upon 
another point. 

“My child,” she began, after finding 
that Reine’s brown eyes were as im- 
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penetrable as ever beneath her glance; 
“I must go back to the beginning of 
things. You will soon see why—” Then, 
after a pause, “When I married your 
father, you know, we were not rich, 
and you know why. We should have 
been so if your grandfather had been 
like so many financiers nowadays, who 
contrive to become greater millionaires 
with every failure. But he was an hon- 
est man, you see, and thanks to him we 
can look the whole world in the face. 
We involved no single being to the 
amount of a centime in our disaster. 
Your father and I, therefore, entered 
upon married life with just enough to 
escape dying of hunger. Yes, that was 
the point we started from to attain our 
present position, which is yours as well. 
Ah! my child, I can do myself the jus- 
tice to say that I have striven for noth- 
ing else—and as for your father, he has 
shrunk from no labor to help me. _ It 
was not easy, I assure you. Society 
has a prejudice against literary men, 
still more against journalists; and I 
own that this prejudice is often justi- 
fied. Your father has been perfect. He 
has never written a single article with- 
out remembering that he is a man of 
the world. I must add that society has 
shown its gratitude! I tell you this in 
order that you may always appreciate 
your poor father who has worked so 
hard!” 

The arrogant woman, so unconscious 
in her arrogance, breathed a sigh, as 
she awarded this meed of praise to the 
conjugal day-laboter whom she had ex- 
ploited so pitilessly. 

Reine, while listening to this exor- 
dium, felt that chill at the heart which 
she experienced whenever she listened 
to certain sentiments of her mother’s. 
This feeling of dread was increased by 
the solemnity with which Madame Le 
Prieux delivered this preparatory dis- 
course. Whither was this evocation of 
her own early life tending? Reine, 
meanwhile, could not leave this appeal 
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to her filial gratitude unanswered, and 
she said: 

“I know how hard my father works, 
and how much I owe him, mamma. I 
assure you I am not ungrateful. In- 
deed, I often think he works far too 
hard!” 

She had not measured the bearing of 
these words which fell from her so in- 
voluntarily that she was quite discon- 
certed by them. She was still more so 
as hermother wenton to make them the 
text of a new and very serious confi- 
dence. 

“I rejoice to see how well you under- 
stand me, my sweet Reine,” she re- 
sumed. “You have the same solicitude 
as I for your poor father. It is true he 
works too hard for his age. He is get- 
ting worn out. But he would work 
still harder if he knew what I am about 
to tell you. First, however, you must 
promise—do you hear?—you must swear 
to me that this secret shall perish be- 
tween us!” 

“I promise you, mamma,” answered 
the young girl, without another word. 
But, if Madame Le Prieux had looked 
at her once more, she would have seen 
that she was trembling. 

Why all these preambles to the ques- 
tion she was awaiting, and which 
seemed to her such a simple one: “Your 
cousin Charles wants to marry you— 
what shall I say to him?’ And instead, 
these were the words she listened to: 

“The secret, my child, which your fa- 
ther is ignorant of, is this: that in spite 
of desperate labor on his part, and of 
prodigies of economy on mine, we have 
not been able to obtain that position in 
the world of which I spoke to you with- 
out our expenditures having exceeded 
our receipts for ten years, and each 
year for a greater amount. Yet you see 
how our household is conducted, how 
we economize in everything—in the 
table, when we are alone—in our dress 
especially. You know how careful I 
have always been to avoid any fashion 
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that was too conspicuous, in order to 
make our dresses last the longer. You 
know how many times they are altered 
at home. We only go to the first dress- 
makers as often as is strictly necessary. 
We have our own little modiste, our 
own little jeweler. We keep no horses. 
When we travel your father always has 
a pass, and we take advantage of his 
being a journalist to secure the best 
terms at hotels and everywhere. I do 
not complain of all this, though I was 
not brought up to consider such trifles. 
But what is cruelly hard upon me is 
that with all the pains I have taken to 
give him the social position he occupies, 
and to give you the associates a young 
girl ought to have, I have not succeed- 
ed in escaping what my dear mother 
taught me to hold in the greatest hor- 
ror. One word will tell you everything, 
my child—we are in debt!” 

“In debt?” cried Reine, whom the re- 
marks concerning expense incurred for 
her had touched tothe quick. It was true 
indeed, that nothing had been spared 
for her education, her pleasures, or her 
dress. She no longer thought of asking 
herself the reason for all these confi- 
dences; she felt only how devoted her 
mother had been to her—in her own 
way, no doubt, but it had been devotion 
all the same—and the gentle girl’s voice 
was low and faltering as she rejoined: 

“We are in debt? You have incurred 
debts for me? Debts? Oh, mamma, 
how right you are in wishing my father 
not to know! But how are we to pay 
them without his having to work still 
harder? Dearest mamma,” she added 
timidly, “now that our position is 
established, as you say, could we not 
find some way to retrench?” 

“But how and why?” interrupted her 
mother. “To lose all we have struggled 
for? No, no, my child; you do not 
know life. In Paris to reduce one’s 
style of living is social suicide. I have 
experienced once, at your age, the ter- 
rible ease with which the world forgets 
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you when you are unprosperous. Be- 
sides, you exaggerate the matter. It 
only requires a little delay; we are be- 
hind hand with the tradespeople to the 
extent of forty thousand francs or so, 
not more, and that trifling sum might 
soon be paid, even allowing your father 
to rest, if—” 

“If?” questioned the girl with still 
greater anxiety. Although she might 
not permit herself to judge her mother, 
she could not help understanding her, 
and she realized, merely from the tone 
in which that “if’ was pro- 
nounced, that there lay the one essen- 
tial point in the conversation. She re- 
alized it in the look too, which in the 
dread of meeting some resistance, had 
softened till it was almost beseeching. 

Evidently her mother’s confidences 
had been a mere preliminary—but to 
what? Between the modest life on the 
small Provencal mas, if she became 
Madame Huguenin, and the settlement 
of the forty thousand france debt—so 
enormous a sum in Reine’s eyes—she 
could trace no connection. Her heart 
beat faster at what she suddenly feared 
as she heard her mother develop this 
terrible “if.” 

“Good Heavens! it is simple enough. 
If only, pretty and well-bred as you are, 
there should happen to be a good fel- 
low with a fortune, a great fortune, 
and who, consequently, would not look 
for a dot— If you could be married in 
such a way as that, happily married, 
what a relief it would be for your fa- 
ther, and for me; it would be a reward 
for the sacrifices of a life-time! What 
have I striven for, I ask you again? 
Only that you and your father should 
have a real position ip the world. You 
would then have it unce and for all. 
The rest would be easy. We could then 
economize, pay our debts and your fa- 
ther could rest. When a girl and her 
parents are as united as we are, there 
are many little contrivances possible. 
We should be in the same set—and so, 
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if you receive once a week for instance, 
I can reduce the number of my recep- 
tions and dinners. The attentions you 
pay would count for both of us. You 
would have a place in the country—in 
Touraine, I suppose, not too far from 
Paris. Naturally, we should pass two 
months of the year with you. Your fa- 
ther could come and go, keep his hand 
in at his work and, at the same time, 
enjoy a little change of air, and our 
housekeeping expenses would be so 
much lightened. It is a dream, is it 
not? Yet there are dreams that come 
true. It would suffice for my charming 
Reine to have met at a ball, at a dinner, 
anywhere in short, a young man who 
appreciated what a treasure she is, a 
young man, too, who understood what 
we are, and knew that we could give 
him what he lacks—social position—and 
who could give you what your father 
and I cannot—to our despair.” 

“And you know this young man?” 
faltered Reine. “Tell me his name, 
mamma, I beg of you. It is—?” 

“I do indeed know this young man. 
It is Edgar Faucherot?”’ 

“Edgar Faucherot!” cried Reine; “oh, 
is it to talk to me of Edgar Faucherot 
that you—” She did not goon. The 
image of her father rose before her, 
the remembrance of the words he had 
spoken to her half an hour ago, and of 
the emotion they had shared. She 
asked: 

“Does my father know that Edgar 
Faucherot wants to marry me?” 

“Naturally,” said her mother. 

“And he approves of this marriage?” 

“How could he fail to approve?’ re- 
sponded Madame Le Prieux, “and yet 
the dear man does not suspect the 
truth about our affairs.” 

Such a pallor had overspread the 
girl’s cheeks, her stifled voice betrayed 
such an inward shock, that even this 
implacable woman was moved. She 
was no monster, “the beautiful Madame 
Le Prieux,” although her exploitation 
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of her husband’s toil had been heartless 
enough, as was her present attempt to 
drive her daughter into a cruelly mer- 
cenary marriage. Hers was simply a 
nature vitiated by the germs of corrup- 
tion in the atmosphere of worldliness 
which she breathed—a corruption which 
current morality hardly notices. Ma- 
dame Le Prieux believed herself a vir- 
tuous woman, and she was so in the 
common acceptation of the word. On 
the other hand, the world had totally 
obliterated in her that noble vir- 
tue of veracity which would not have 
suffered her to deceive her husband and 
daughter in regard to Madame Hugue- 
nin’s proposals. But when a woman 
has passed years of her life in receiving 
cordially those whom she despises, in 
flattering those she hates, why should 
she hesitate, in what she considers a 
good cause, to act upon the convenient 
old maxim that the end justifies the 
means? When a woman has encoun- 
tered, for that same space of years, 
money, and again money, as the ruling 
principle in every act of life, when she 
has seen this all-powerful agent the 
only one about her that is constantly 
respected, why should she not regard a 
fortune as the supreme condition of 
happiness? 

The world also teaches those whose 
sensibilities are vulgar—and let us not 
deceive ourselves, all vanity implies a 
vulgar strain in the character—to such 
natures the world early teaches the 
dreary truth that self-interest must 
carry the day over sentiment, and that 
in marriageespecially,the surest chance 
of harmony lies in a union not of heart 
but of interest. Therefore we must 
sive to this mother, who was preparing 
so serenely to sacrifice her child, some 
credit for the scruple which led her to 
ask: 

“But what ails you, Reine? 
look pale, troubled——” 

“It is nothing, mamma,” answered 
the girl. “I was so little prepared 
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for what you have just told me—I was 
taken by surprise, that is all—” 

“Answer me frankly,” resumed her 
mother. “You love no one? If you 
love some one, I am your mother, you 
ought to tell me—If there is some 
other marriage that would suit you 
better—” 

“Oh no, mamma,” Reine broke in, 
and her voice grew firmer as she said: 
“There is no other marriage that would 
suit me better, only,” she added with a 
half-smile in which fluttered, in spite 
of herself, the revolt of her youth, 
imploring a little respite before the 
sacrifice—the respite of Jephthah’s 
daughter seeking the mountains to 
weep a farewell to life, to hope, to 
love—“‘only I would like a few days to 
accustom myself to the idea of so 
great a change, to the thought of leav- 
ing home, above all— To-day is Tues- 
day. Will you give me till Saturday 
to answer Monsieur Faucherot’s pro- 
posal? I truly believe it will be “yes” 
she had the courage to add. “But,” 
with an accent of solemnity in her 
turn, “I wish to speak that ‘yes’ only 
after looking into the depths of my 
heart—” 

“Very well! we will wait until Sat- 
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urday,” replied her mother. She would 
certainly have preferred an im- 
mediate acceptance, allowing her to set 
Crucé to work at once. But the same 
half-compunction which had driven her 
to interrogate her daughter, withheld 
her from refusing her victim a few 
days’ reprieve. In making this con- 
cession she perhaps gave herself the 
illusion of respecting her daughter’s 
freedom. This was at least what she 
said to Le Prieux, when upon Reine’s 
leaving the room he _ entered hastily, 
showing his preoccupation, since, in 
spite of his load of work, he had been 
lying in wait for the close of the inter- 
view. 

“Well?” he queried anxiously. 

“Well! she was much agitated, great- 
ly touched, too, at the thought of leav- 
ing us, as was natural—very much 
touched by the sentiment which 
Edgar’s proposal reveals.” She al- 
ready called young Faucherot by his 
Christian name, so fully did she regard 
him as her son-in-law. “I did not wish 
to press her. I have given her until 
Saturday to return a decided answer. 
But it will be ‘yes,’ she told me so 
herself—oh, my dear, if you knew how 
happy I am!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE HEAVENLY VISION. 


When I am dead, 


May this with truth be said, 

On the rude stone that marks my lowly head, 
That, spite of doubt and indecision, 
In spite of weakness, lameness, blindness, 
Heart’s treachery and fate’s unkindness, 
Neglect of friends and scorn of foes, 
Stark poverty and all its woes, 
The body’s ills that clog the mind 
And the bold spirit bind, 

Still through my earthly course I went, 

“Not disobedient 
Unto the heavenly vision.” 


Harry Lyman Koopman 
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Lucas Malet’ is nothing if not serious 
and romantic, though her slight sketch- 
es of American society betray a light- 
ness of touch and a dexterity of manip- 
ulation which she might profitably seek 
to cultivate. “Instead of which,” she 
wastes her abilities on the vain effort 
to be awe-inspiring and gruesome. Her 
hero, Laurence Rivers, is a young Eng- 
lishman, bien vu in the “smart set” 
(abominable phrase!) of the United 
States, and blessed with a young and 
lovely American wife. Recalled to Eng- 
land by his uncle, he falls in love with 
the spectre of a beautiful girl who had 
been the sweetheart of an ancestor of 
his, and whose corpse had been con- 
signed, not to the family vault, but to 
an excavation in the wail of the said 
uncle’s country house. Laurence prose- 
cutes his suit with great ardor, but with 
no success, for the ghost is an eminent- 
ly virtuous ghost, and not in the ordi- 
nary line of business of a morte amour- 
euse. We own to having no sympathy 
with the lover. For to say nothing of 
his being a married man, not only was 
he a leader of “cotillions” (sic), and not 
only did he look “conspicuously well- 
groomed” in his dress clothes (we 
should have thought that even the fifth- 
_ rate society papers had ere now aban- 
doned that hateful expression) but he 
was apparently in the habit of smoking 
cigarettes and drinking claret simulta- 
neously. The book is not unworthy of 
him. It never achieves the desired ef- 
fect. It fails to make the reader’s flesh 
creep; nor has Lucas Malet surprised 
aught of the secret of Le Fanu. The 
cynical old uncle, who talks in stilted 
and pedantic periods, is a thorough fail- 
ure. Virginia alone, the hero’s wife, 


‘The Gateless Barrier. By Lucas Malet, 


London: Methuen. 1900. 


suggests flesh and blood. She is more 
than tolerant of the eccentric behavior 
of her husband, and we should have 
pronounced her without hesitation to 
be much too good for him. A clergy- 
man, who is dragged into the book, is 
a preposterous caricature. But he con- 
tributes to the solution of the knot by 
assisting to bury the spectre’s remains; 
after which it desists from revisiting 
the glimpses of the electric light. 

Mr. Anstey’s story’ is cast in a very 
different mould, though still within the 
domain of pure fantasy. Horace Venti- 
more, a young architect, purchases a 
brass bottle at a sale of oriental curios- 
ities, and upon his removing the cap- 
sule and lid there emerges, as to the 
fisherman of the “Nights,” a genie or 
jinnee; no other, indeed, than Fakrash- 
el-Aamash, imprisoned centuries ago by 
Suleyman the Great, the son of Daood. 
The jinnee is desperately anxious to re- 
ward his liberator, and the plot of the 
story turns upon his well-meant but ex- 
tremely injudicious and unseasonable 
efforts to do so. Horace, for example, 
is entertaining to dinner in _ his 
lodgings his fiancée and her par- 
ents. To his great annoyance, 
Fakrash transforms his “diggings” into 
a sort of oriental palace, and furnishes 
a banquet the principal constituents 
of which are mutton stewed witn 
peaches, jujubes and sugar, and a whole 
lamb fried in oil, stuffed with pounded 
pistachio nuts, pepper, nutmeg and cori- 
ander seeds, and liberally besprinkled 
with rosewater and musk. Again, Hor- 
ace is engaged to design a country- 
house for a city magnate, and the jin- 
nee, to save him trouble, dumps down 
on the site in a single night what the 


2 The Brass Bottle. By F. Anstey. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1900, 








infuriated magnate describes as “a 
cross between the palm-house at Kew 
and the Brighton Pavilion” with no bil- 
liard-room, not a single decent bedroom 
and never a sign of drainage. In the 
course of furthering his benefactor’s in- 
terest, Fakrash also has occasion to 
convert his future father-in-law into a 
one-eyed mule of unprepossesing ap- 
pearance. But the climax is reached 
when, amid the enthusiastic plaudits of 
the populace, he brings Horace to the 
Guildhall to receive the freedom of the 
City of London. What happens on that 
occasion any one who has begun the 
book may be trusted to find out for 
himself. The manner in which the tan- 
gle is ultimately unravelled, and the 
train of events made to resume its nor- 
mal and humdrum course, is not par- 
ticularly well devised. But the main 
idea of the work affords ample scope 
for the most diverting situations, and 
Mr. Anstey makes the best possible use 
of his opportunities. He has not written 
anything in better heart or in higher 
spirits since he presented a delighted 
public with Mr. Bultitude. That he has 
an unusually thorough grasp of Eng- 
lish idiom, the inimitable Baboo Jab- 
berjee papers have amply demonstrat- 
ed; and it is needless to say that the 
piquant contrast between the pompous 
and flowery oriental imagery of the jin- 
nee on the one hand, and the colloquial 
and even slangy dialect of the young 
Englishman on the other, loses nothing 
in his hands. Assuredly a volume des- 
tined to provoke hearty laughter and 
to beget genuine good humor in all its 
readers. 

The same may be said, though with 
certain qualifications and a less degree 
of assurance, concerning the collection 
of pieces which Mark Twain has just 
published.* Were the worst papers in 
the book ten times worse than they are 


’ The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and 
other Stories and Sketches. By Mark Twain. 


London: Chatto and Windus. 1900. 
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—and it must be owned that they are 
nothing very great—we should not have 
the heart to reproach the author. For 
unless we are greatly in error, the Mis- 
sissippi pilot, “Tom Sawyer,” and 


’“Huckleberry Finn” form as permanent 


and valuable a contribution to the lit- 
erature of the United States as has 
been made since the days of Poe. Mark 
Twain at his best is as good in his own 
line as any living writer of English 
prose. And there are many flashes of 
the real Mark in this volume—such, for 
example, as the “Esquimaux Maiden’s 
Romance” and “Travelling with a Re- 
former’’—gleams of the old humor, out- 
bursts of the old daring but triumphant 
exaggeration, examples of the gift of 
vivid and “full-steam-ahead” narration. 
The snag on which he now seems most 
apt to run his vessel is that of edifica- 
tion. He is too fond of being didactic, 
of pointing morals, of drawing lessons, 
of teaching the old world how to con- 
duct its affairs. Not that when he sets 
out with a serious purpose he is mot 
often worth reading. His attack, for 
example, on Christian Science—a topic 
with which the readers of Maga are 
not unacquainted—is full of good sense 
excellently well put; and he “rings the 
bell” with an unerring accuracy of aim 
when he insists that dollars, not men- 
tal or imaginary, but material and solid 
dollars, are at the bottom of this as of 
every other system of quackery. But 
the pieces prompted by l’affaire Dreyfus, 
which seems to have made a deep im- 
pression on his mind, are not in his 
happiest vein, and the few reflections 
upon English political affairs in which 
he indulges will not strike a Briton as 
particularly luminous or intelligent. All 
of us have our limitations; and Mark 
Twain, ardent patriot as he is, has an 
inability to put himself in the situation 
of a foreigner or of one who lived in 
another generation than the present 
which we must go back to the last cen- 
tury to match. This is doubtless far 
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preferable to being a cosmopolitan, or 
a friend of every country but his: own. 
Yet the fact remains that he is conspic- 
uously defective in the historic sense; 
and one who is defective in the historic 
sense had best keep his views on poli- 
tics to himself. 


Mr. Anthony Hope in his new novel‘ 
has been emphatically successful in dis- 
sembling his political opinions, and yet 
the world of politics is the world in 
which his characters live, move and 
have their being. So delicate is his tact, 
so artful his convention, that while it 
is impossible to identify any of his per- 
sonages with the real performers on 
the stage, or their views with the work- 
ing principles of either party, he never 
loses touch of actuality, but presents to 
us a picture, a little vague it may be in 
outline, and a little incomplete in de- 
tail, but none the less a recognizable 
picture of English political life. Mr. 
Hope has essayed many types of fiction 
sinte he gave up to mankind what was 
meant for the bar. But we doubt if 
he has written a better book since “A 
Change of Air.” The atmosphere, of 
course, is totally different from that of 
his Ruritanian romances. And it is to- 
tally different, we are thankful to say, 
from that of another of Mr. Hope’s 
most celebrated performances. We 
move, it is true, among people, the least 
of whom, if not a baronet, is at all 
events a landed proprietor with a large 
income and a long pedigree. There is 
a certain amount of Bobby-ing and Bil- 
ly-ing and Jimmy-ing—not more, per- 
haps, than is quite legitimate. More- 
over, some of the characters occasion- 
ally strive after smart repartee. But 
the book is laudably free from the inde- 
scribably odious tone, the tone of fifth- 
rate company, of absolutely impossible 
men and of wholly raffish women, 
which so commended the “Dolly Dia- 


*Quisante. By Anthony Hope. 
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logues” to the pious, half-educated and 
wholly stupid Liberal as an accurate 
representation of those exalted circles, 
wherein, if intellect had its rights, he 
would proudly move. 

The hero of the work is one Alexan- 
der Quisanté, of Portuguese and Jewish: 
descent, who plays a conspicuous part 
in the political drama of his age. It 
would be affectation to suppose that 
Mr. Hope had not “the younger Dis- 
raeli” in his eye when he drew this por- 
trait, but the resemblance is purely 
superficial. For Quisanté is at heart a 
“bounder’—there is no other word for 
it—albeit a bounder with inspired and 
exalted “moments;” and the theme of 
the work is the ascendancy which, by 
sheer force of intellect and will, he is 
able to exercise over Lady May Gaston, 
supposed by her own monde to be a 
typical patrician. It is a subject which 
requires careful handling; but Mr. Hope 
has triumphed over difficulties. He 
makes it perfectly plain and intelligible 
why such a woman should determine to 
cast in her lot with such a man. She 
thinks, in the first place, that she alone 
understands him; and, in the second 
place, that she alone can improve him. 
The latter idea turns out after the mar- 
riage to be a complete delusion. Lady 
May Quisanté has to undergo innumer- 
able petty, and two serious, humilia- 
tions. She learns that her husband has 
won his election to the House of Com- 
mons by circulating a slander about the 
private character of his opponent; and 
she herself is compelled to lie on his be- 
half when a false statement made by 
him in a prospectus is unconsciously 
challenged by some one at the dinner- 
table. Yet her subjection to Quisanté’s 
overmastering intellect is never serious- 
ly shaken, and even after his death she 
remains true to his memory, refusing to 
marry the man for whom her idiosyn- 
crasy plainly marks her out. 

The minor characters are, for the 
most part, well drawn; and the two 
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leading persons—Quisanté and his wife 
—are drawn more than well. Neverthe- 
less we have been steadily beset by 
the idea that Mr. Hope’s would have 
been a better book had it been twice 
as long. That is the worst of the ex- 
tinction of the three-volume novel. Pub- 
lisher and author alike conspire to tie 
down its successor to some three hun- 
dred and fifty pages of not very small 
or close-set type. Had Mr. Hope had 
room to extend himself, as it were, he 
might have made of this a really great 
novel. He could have filled up gaps, he 
could have allowed freer play to his 
observation and humor, he could have 
elaborated the portrait of his hero, 
which, after all, is a mere sketch—sug- 
gestive and powerful in its way, but not 
a finished picture. Had he done this he 
might have given us something to cova- 
pare, say, with a masterpiece like 
“Numa Roumestan.” Not having done 
so, he must be taken to have entered 
his genius not for the Derby, but mere- 
ly for some trumpery selling-plate. 
Mr. Merriman’s method is almost the 
direct antithesis of Mr. Hope’s. Mr. 
Hope’s outline is apt to be indistinct or 
even blurred; Mr. Merriman’s is well- 
defined and clear to the point of angu- 
larity and stiffness. He deals in no 
subtle nuances of character or feeling; 
he reveals the nature of his puppets in 
the very moment of their introduction. 
Mr. Hope, once more, permits himself 
to indulge in reflections upon life which 
may not be very deep, but have the air 
of being the offspring of protracted 
thought. Mr. Merriman, on the con- 
trary, brings you to your bearings with 
a brisk sententiousness which there is 
no resisting. “They strike when abso- 
lutely forced to do so; but they commit 
the most fatal of all administrative er- 
rors—they strike gently.” “There is, 
it appears, an esprit de sexe, which pre- 
vents women from giving each other 


away.” These are a couple of his max- 
ims, picked at random. They are 
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neither very profound nor very original; 
but they are undeniable, and they savor 
not of the closet but of that wonderful 
place “the world,” a knowledge of 
which is among the most enviable of 
all human possessions. Happen what 
may, Mr. Merriman’s heroines are al- 
ways fair women and his heroes brave 
men. The former may not be always 
“smartly gewned,” nor the latter “well- 
groomed.” But there is no mistaking 
them, for they have the right stuff in 
them. In the work now before us,* Mr. 
Merriman is well up to the average, 
which he rarely surpasses and as rare- 
ly falls below. Corsica, with its glori- 
ous scenery and its barbaric code of 
morals, supplies a picturesque and ef- 
fective background to the action. Lory 
de Vasselot, the hero, is everything that 
a young man should be. Denise Lange 
is in all possible respects worthy to be 
his bride. For once in a way Mr. Mer- 
riman varies his usual formula by al- 
lowing to Colonel Gilbert, who serves 
as the villain of the piece, a tolerable 
share of good qualities. But this does 
not sensibly interfere with the success 
of the story, which is eminently sound 
and readable. We could wish, indeed, 
that Mr. Merriman had a little more 
courage and would attempt to strike 
out a new line. He has fallen into a 
palpable groove of plot and sentiment, 
from which it would doubtless cost him 
considerable pains to escape. Yet, per- 
haps, instead of urging him on to hith- 
erto unattempted enterprises, we ought 
rather to be grateful for his achieve- 
ment in the field which he has made 
peculiarly his own. He never essays to 
be “too clever by half; his outlook 
upon life is sane and manly; and he is 
one of the few English novelists of the 
present day (Mr. Norris is another) who 
write like a gentleman, and not like a 
prosperous grocer, a boisterous ruffian, 


5The Isle of Unrest. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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a dyspeptic pathologist, or a dissipated 
snob. 

Mr. John Buchan, in his most recent 
publication,’ has made a bold effort to 
combine the novel of Mr. Hope with the 
novel of Mr. Merriman—the novel of 
thought and politics with the novel of 
action. We are far from saying that 
his endeavor has been unsuccessful; but 
we have no hesitation in plumping, 
heart and soul, for the latter, or Mr. 
Merriman, portion of his book. We do 
not suppose that Mr. Buchan has trav- 
elled extensively on the borders of our 
Indian empire, or is conversant with 
the wild tribes who populate that neigh- 
borhood. We presume, on the other 
hand, that he is not unfamiliar with 
Scotland and the life of every class of 
its inhabitants. Yet the curious thing 
is that when he takes us, in company 
with his hero, Lewis Haystoun, to the 
Kashmir frontier and the country of 
the Bada-Mawidi, he is thoroughly at 
home, while at the country seat of Lord 
Manorwater he is thoroughly ill at ease. 
Mr. Buchan’s touch appears scarcely 
able as yet to accommodate itself to the 
delicate work of depicting ordinary peo- 
ple living their ordinary life. He, like 
Mr. Hope, has a contested election in 
his book, and the contrast between the 
two authors in their handling of the 
subject is highly instructive, apart al- 
together from the one or two technical 
blunders into which Mr. Buchan tum- 
bles through sheer inexperience. But 
the moment we come tv stirring work, 
Mr. Buchan is himself again; and the 
hundred pages or so in which Lewis 
Haystoun thwarts the schemes of a 
Russian plotter, checks single-handed 
the advance of an invading army, and 
thereby saves India at the cost of his 
own life, makes as pretty and spirited 
a tale of high courage and gallant ad- 
venture as any need care to read. 

Mr. Buchan, we suspect, stands in 
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need of the warning—so oft repeated, 
so persistently neglected—not to spur 
the willing steed. As it stands, his 
novel is emphatically above the general 
run. But a little more care and a little 
more time might have enormously im- 
proved it. For one thing, certain ugly 
Scotticisms, like the vulgar use of 
“surely” for “certainly,” might have 
been purged away. And for another, 
he might have been able better to real- 
ize his characters and to present them 
more convincingly to the reader. We 
suppose, however, that it is vain to 
plead with any young and enthusiastic 
author not to over-write himself, but to 
consult the interests of his art as well 
as of his purse. Two striking instances - 
may be adduced as telling conclusively 
against all such well-meant entreaties. 
It is very doubtful, we take it, whether 
Mr. Crockett would have written ap- 
preciably less ill had his muse been less 
prolific. On the other ‘hand, there is 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, who has been studi- 
ously conscientious (the stage apart) in 
his literary work, and has never sought 
to reap immediate advantage at the sac- 
rifice of good workmanship and an un- 
impaired imagination. He has bided 
his time; he has spared no pains; he 
has sought to entertain the public to his 
very best. And the result—the appal- 
ling and damning result— is “Tommy 
and Grizel’’! 

For “Tommy and Grizel,’" let it be 
said at once, is a dire and dismal fail- 
ure, a lamentable and grievous disap- 
pointment. It is, to be sure, like one 
of George Brummel’s proverbial fail- 
ures—something which the common- 
place author might justly esteem a 
chef-d’auvre. The hackneyed phrase of 
the reviewer is in this case no more 
than the bare truth; for indeed there 
go to the making of the work an 
amount of insight, of observation, and 
of sheer cleverness which would 
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sumptuously furnish forth a dozen 
ordinary novels. The character of 
T. Sandys is in itself a triumph of pit- 
iless sarcasm, of mordant irony, and, 
we make bold to add, of unflinching 
cynicism. His every motive is dis- 
closed, his every sensation analyzed, 
with a minuteness and an accuracy 
which the most eminent of psycholog- 
ical investigators might seek in vain 
to emulate. Tommy is the incarnation 
of the so-called artistic temperament, — 
vain as a peacock, eager to pose, fear- 


ful of responsibility, blind to the 
things in life which really mat- 
ter. And never assuredly have the 


weaknesses of that temperament been 
more unmercifully exposed. But Grizel! 
How unsatisfying! How unintelligi- 
ble! That Mr. Barrie has lavished un- 
told toil upon her is piain enough. 
Yet she persistently fails to “stimu- 
late.” The processes of her brain and 
of her heart are revealed with great 
particularity. But the touch of nature 
and the touch of life are wholly absent. 
Grizel never convinces the reader that 
she is really “a good sort,” and that is 
not far from being the first and last 
requirement of your true heroine. 

We can forgive Mr. Barrie much. 
We can forgive him for resuscitating 
the jaded humors of Thrums, and 
make shift to grin at the elaborate 
badinage of a railway porter and his 
wife. We can even forgive his adop- 
tion of one of Mr. Dickens’s most ob- 
trusive mannerisms—the ceaseless 
insistence upon some physical peculiar- 
ity attributed to the personages of the 
story. If we are told once that Grizel 
had a “crooked smile,” we are told so a 
dozen times; and if the fact that she 
“rocked her arms” (a most mysterious 
operation by the bye) is mentioned upon 
one occasion, we believe that it is men- 
tioned upon at least thirty others. 
But what we cannot forgive Mr. Bar- 
rie is his hero’s intrigue with Lady 
Pippinworth. No more preposterous 
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episode was ever. fabricated by a 
writer of genius. It is neither more 
nor less than pure penny  novelette, 
and bears the unmistakable hall-mark 
of the colossal Pym himself. At their 
very last interview Tommy addresses 
her as “my lady,” and as “my peerless 
Alice’”—employing the technical vocab- 
ulary of the never-ending melodrama 
which is doled out to innumerable cus- 
tomers in weekly slabs by half a 
hundred enterprising, if not fashiona- 
ble, publishers. It is with the greatest 
difficulty that we can disabuse our- 
Selves of the idea that Mr. Barrie 
composed the whole of the Pippin- 
worth scenes with his tongue in his 
cheek. He must know that ne has a 
host of admirers possessing more zeal 
than discrimination. Why not “pull 
their legs” a little by concocting some- 
thing which they will praise to the 
skies and which is in truth grotesque 
in the highest degree? But we do not 
believe that such was Mr. Barrie’s 
frame of mind. Rather do we hold that 
he wrote those passages bond fide,— 
wholly unconscious of their ludicrous 
effect, as he was apparently unaware 
that “Margaret Ogilvie” could seem to 
any one an outrage and a_  shaine. 
Tommy ultimately gets hanged in the 
collar of his greatcoat while climbing 
a garden wall, in hot chase after the 
slender and haughty dame who had 
piqued his vanity and stirred his 
blood. A suitable enough end for 
such a fellow. But with Mr. Hope’s 
new hero, Mr. Buchan’s new hero, 
and Mr. Barrie’s old hero (to whose 
performances a period has now been 
happily put), do we not do well to 
thank Mr. Merriman for inviting us to 
take an interest in brave, sensible, 
and honorable men? 


The artistic temperament! How 
much has been uttered about it! What 
a cloak has it been, both before and 
since the days of Harold Skimpole, for 
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all manner of low and petty vices! It 
has another side—the side which 
makes the enjoyment of life its 
chief and absorbing study. And 
that characteristic is the feature 
which links together. most of the 
celebrities of whom Mr. Whib- 
ley discourses in his admirably fresh 
and bracing volume.* There is a 
unity of subject and treatment in the 
essays that compose it which is too 
often absent in similar collections. 
Mr. Whibley is no new hand either in 
journalism or in literature; and he is 
much too shrewd, and has too keen a 
sense of proportion, to break a butter- 
fly on the wheel, or to bring the pon- 
derous machinery of moral indignation 
to bear upon persons who are best 
handled ina strain of vigorous and 
high-flown irony. Hence to the liberal 
and matter-of-fact reader his attitude 
may be painfully bewildering. Yet 
the intelligent will welcome it gladly, 
and will recognize that, striking as 
Mr. Whibley’s work always has been, 
none of his previous publications has 
done him so much credit as the present 
one. Here are an unquenchable gusto, 
an unflagging and indomitable energy, 
a sustained brilliancy of wit and 
trenchancy of diction which he has 
never hitherto quite attained. He has a 
keen scent for the salient and essen- 
tial charactéristics of his subjects. 
No really vital point escapes him, and 
whether he is handling Beau Nash, or 
8 The Pageantry of Life. By Charles Whib- 
ley. London: Heinemann. 1900. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Pepys, or Beckford, or Saint-Simon, 
he pounces with equal swiftness and 
certainty upon their crucial traits. 
The choice morsel of the volume, how- 
ever, is the essay upon “Disraeli the 
Younger,” which first saw the light in 
the pages of Maga. Now Disraeli is 
far from being a simple character to 
read and interpret. We believe that 
many people will agree with us when 
We say that most of the estimates of 
that extraordinary man strike one as 
singularly jejune and inadequate, even 
when they proceed from friendly quar- 
ters. Mr. Whibley, thanks to his ‘in- 
timate knowledge of the age and the 
world in which Benjamin Disraeli em- 
barked on his career, has succeeded in 
producing an infinitely more rational 
and coherent account of the “adven- 
turer” than any previous writer. No 
aspect of his multiform activity is 
neglected, and Disraeli the satirist and 
Disraeli the politician for almost the 
first time are seen to form a harmoni- 
ous and comprehensible whole. We 
trust that Mr. Whibley will not lose 
sight of so thoroughly congenial a 
theme; and we part from an illumi- 
nating and entertaining book with the 
expression of a_ heartfelt wish that 
when Lord Beaconsfield’s life comes to 
be published (and surely it cannot 
much longer be delayed) its author will 
be found to possess some measure of 
the sympathy, the penetration, and the 
capacity for understanding which are 
so conspicuous in’ Mr. Whibley’s de- 
lightful paper. 





TBE DAWN OF A REIGN* 
(Concluded.) 


There is something better to be done 
than to stir up a religious war. Already 
since the accession of Victor Emanuel 
III, the air teems with new political 


*Translated for The Living Age. 


projects, many of them of great inter- 
est. We leave out of consideration one 
wish which has been strongly expressed 
of late in certain quarters, and which 
will strike every foreigner with aston- 














ishment. For twenty-two yeiérs a wom- 
an of the highest distinction has been 
laboring to extract from the still cha- 
otic tide of the Risorgimento the deli- 
cate and subtile elements of a true ar- 
tistic and literary Renaissance, and to 
revive the noblest Italian traditions by 
restoring the worship of beauty in the 
heart of a nation, which, for some 
years, has paid almost exclusive de- 
votion to the idol of liberty. And now, 
just when Margaret of Savoy is for the 
moment diverted from her exsthetic 
mission by the most cruel of calamities, 
certain sectarian journals, whose aim 
has ever been to stir up strife between 
the Quirinal and the Vatican, must 
needs take occasion to complain that 
the royal court, during the late reign, 
bore but a mediocre part in the life of 


the capital! One word is enough on 
such a matter. We pass on to other 
considerations. 


There are publicists who affirm that 
Humbert I never made sufficient sacri- 
fices for the defence of the national ter- 
ritory. They declare that prompt re- 
forms are called for both in the army 
and navy. They are not content with 
the fact that the effective land force 
numbers 1,300,000 more men than it did 
at Humbert’s accession, and the naval 
force 16,000 more. Rome, it appears, 
lies at the mercy of a sudden dash, if 
not of the Swiss Guards, at least of the 
French; or so we are told, in a book 
which has made some stir, written by 
one, Sig. Pompeo Moderni. It is a 
romance conceived in the spirit of 
Jules Verne, and entitled “The Siege of 
Rome in 19—.” A French army will oc- 
cupy the town without difficulty; the 
King’s government will retreat to 
Aquila; but the Vatican will suffer stifl 
more severely, for it will be burned to 
the ground. And Sig. Moderni credits 
the Italian people with so feeble a pow- 
er of resistance, that he makes their 
rallying cry that of “Peace forever!” 
“Death to all war!” He wants a gen- 
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eral reconstruction of fortifications, 
consciences and cannon. 

The apprehensions of Sig. Francesco 
Crispi are of more account than those 
of Sig. Pompeo Moderni. The former 
minister of Humbert I seized, on the 
morrow of his master’s death, a pen 
which had long lain sulkily silent, and 
forwarded to the Revista Maratima a 
foreboding article, which was extensive- 
ly re-copied all over the peninsula. He 
declares that, in ten years, Italy, which 
was once the third naval power in Eu- 
rope, has sunk to the position of the 
seventh, and that in spite of the foun- 
dation of colonies, which would seem 
to require a development of the fleet, 
and of that scare-crow of Bizerta, which 
Sig. Crispi—ever a Gallophobe—is bran- 
dishing with some skill on the horizon 
of the new reign. 

Other lamentations arising from other 
quarters show plainly enough that the 
Irredentists have always a job in re- 
serve for the fleet and the army. The 
Circolo Trieste at Rome contrived to 
slip, even into its public announcement 
of the death of Humbert, a hint that it 
had not been wholly inopportune! “Our 
hearts, perhaps, had been too widely 
diverted from their divinely predestined 
aims. May the King’s death bring us 
back to the consecrated traditions to 
which we owe our Italy!” The precise 
import of this pious vow may be gath- 
ered from a pamphlet entitled “The 
Cry of Italy, from the Alps to Monte- 
negro. July 29th, 1900.” “The Roman 
Empire arose upon the pyre where an 
aroused people burned the body of the 
murdered Cesar. And if Julius Csesar 
gave his name to our mountains, it was 
Augustus, raised to the throne by his 
assassination, who annexed them to 
Italy.” One can hardly imagine a para- 
ble more magnificently adapted to 
direct the keen eye of Victor Emanuel 
III toward the Julian Alps. We learn 


from the same pamphlet that the Ital- 
ians on the eastern shore of the Adri- 
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atic have been wont to address. daily 
to Humbert I—‘now dead like the 
Christ, among the people whom he 
loved”—the consecrated prayer, Adveni- 
at regnum tuum! Thus Italy, from the 
Alps to Montenegro, invokes the rule 
of the House of Savoy. 

No doubt there has been, in the for- 
tunes of that great house and in its emi- 
grations, a sort of regular rhythm in- 
cessantly impelling it eastward. M. 
Georges de Manteyer, going back to a 
very remote past, shows it moving from 
Sens and Troyes upon Turin, with a 
digression toward Vienne in Dauphény 
and designs upon Arles. From Turin 
again it set out for Rome, taking 
Florence by the way; and a cer- 
tain lady of letters, Mlle. Mele- 
gari, is now writing a sort of 
trilogy concerning the three capitals, 
which, despite its romantic tone and 
treatment, the student of history may 
consult with profit. But the Irredent- 
ists are irrepressible. They now de- 
mand that the House of Savoy, after all 
its divagations, shall bring up on the 
other side of the Adriatic, and, as in 
the tenth century, it was the marriage 
of Odo and Adelaide which enabled 
this august family to cross the Alps, so 
at the close of the nineteenth, it has 
tempted the Adriatic, by a lone pil- 
grimage to Cettigne, and come back 
successful. 

But a truce,to Irredentism! It is the 
poetry of politics. The more prosaic 
but more legitimately pressing social 
question has recalled Victor Emanuel 
III, and holds him in its grasp. A large 
and daily increasing party is clamoring 
loudly for social reform. How urgent that 
question is in the case of Calabria and 
Apulia has been recently set forth in 
these pages. Yet, if Victor Emanuel 
III desires to see with his own eyes a 
spectacle of appalling misery, he need 
not go so far a-field. The Roman Cam- 


1Lendemains d’ unite; Rome, royaume de 
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pagna is at his doors, and the brisk 
tramp which he undertook, on the four- 
teenth night of his reign to learn the 
particulars of a railway accident, shows 
that he is not afraid to trust himself in 
that region. 

A professor of hygiene at Rome, and 
a careful student of political economy 
down to its most minute details, Prof. 
Angelo Celli, has recently published on 
the subject of that majestic desert a 
monograph bristling with melancholy 
facts. Within a very short distance of 
the Eternal City, a cottage is a rare 
luxury. In 1881 there were in the Cam- 
pagna 356 shelter-huts; but the num- 
ber has diminished since then. 
The new system of “home coloni- 
zation,” from which a _ substantial 
advantage was expected for the fam- 
ilies of laborers, insures them, alas! by 
way of revenue, at the end of the first 
year a debt of 45 francs, at the end of 
the second one 63 francs, and at the end 
of the third one of 60 francs, with 6:10 
francs interest. So that no profit 
at all can be expected before the 
end of the fourth year, and even 
then, it usually amounts, with all 
the deductions from sickness and 
other causes, to not more. than 
eight francs for three hundred and six- 
ty-five days’ labor. If the laborer falls 
ill he is sent to a hospital at Rome, but 
up to within a very short time, when 
the miserable sum of 111,000 lire was 
voted to indemnify the Roman hospitals, 
the native commune of the poor wretch 
might re-imburse itself for money spent 
on his behalf by selling the unfortunate 
invalid’s donkey, or any bit of land 
which he might chance to possess. 
Fever is rampant among these poor 
folk, quinine is sold to them at an ex- 
orbitant price, and meat is almost un- 
known. Such is the condition of the 
Roman Campagna at the beginning of 
the twentieth Christian century. A 
hundred years ago, thanks to the admi- 
rable agrarian laws of Pius VII,a 











gleam of hope seemed to be dawning 
over those melancholy wastes; but even 
that gleam is now extinct. Many legis- 
lators have tried their hands at it; Sig. 
Piacentini in 1872, Sig. Balestra in 1875, 
Sig. Vitelleschi in 1883, but no one of 
them has as yet succeeded in bettering 
the condition of the Agro Romano; and 
a professor in the University of Bres- 
lau, M. Sombart, did not hesitate to 
say, in a book dedicated to Minister 
Farini, that “it would be hard to find 
the same degree of mi*cry elsewhere, 
even among the most barbarous peoples 
and in the wildest land on the face of 
the earth.” To remain the passive 
spectator of such dire misfortune will 
not long be possible to the ardent spirit 
of Victor Emanuel III. 

But the generosity of his action in 
social matters, may be completely par- 
alyzed, if he suffers himself, under the 
painful impression produced by the 
crime of Bresci, to be led into a policy 
of reprisals against the republican lead- 
ers. Because a handful of Italians 
choose to call themselves socialistic an- 
archists, this is no reason why all the 
socialist deputies should be made equal- 
ly to feel the weight of opprobrium due 
to the assassin of Monza. Certain of 
the constitutional newspapers did com- 
mit this polemical error, and it is most 
unfortunate; for it is not by any such 
careless piece of injustice that a serious 
political spirit can be fostered. Those 
criminal associations that sharpen the 
poniard and load the revolver in the 
dark are by no means disposed to spare 
the socialists proper. M. Bovio was the 
recipient of dark and savage threats 
for having spoken ill of Bresci, and a 
certain anarchist journal of Ancona— 
the Agitazione—has distinguished itself 
by the fury of its invective against all 
the various groups of the Extreme Left. 
These wholesale denunciations, invent- 
ed for the sake of getting rid of awk- 
ward political adversaries, are quite un- 
worthy of a government which piques 
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itself on its liberalism. Legal hypocri- 
sies entail a swift revenge; and the san- 
guinary experiment made at Milan, by 
the Pelloux Cabinet, in 1895, was a 
complete failure. 

The most obvious result of the ex- 
periment in question has been to com- 
pel the socialist party, during the last 
two years, voluntarily to sacrifice a 
part both of its autonomy and its dis- 
tinct originality, and to coalesce with 
other parties for the defense of popular 
freedom, leaving aside, at least for the 
moment, any full statement of its plans 
for social reconstruction. We have late- 
ly had Prof. Eurico Ferri openly de- 
ploring this evolution in the name of 
general progress, while his parliamen- 
tary colleague, Sig. Bissolati, defended 
it on the ground of political necessity. 
Is it really a good time just now for 
the foes of revolutionary socialism to 
multiply occasions for coquetry between 
this group and the other “advanced” 
parties? It is for the young sovereign 
to decide. It looks as though Victor 
Emanuel III wanted no new laws of 
repression, as though he considered the 
old sufficient. But repression is not 
everything. In presence of certain 
widespread difficulties it is only a mis- 
erable palliative, representing the op- 
portunism of fear. Victor Emanuel III 
has no right, and probably he has no 
desire, to be a mere police-officer. 

The advanced parties, which occasion 
so much governmental anxiety, have 
awakened in the broadest and most en- 
lightened Italian minds doubts and 
questions which demand investigation, 
and require an answer. The rising of 
these importunate doubts and questions 
appears to us to constitute the most im- 
portant episode in the recent history of 
Italian public spirit. In view of this 
episode, in presence of a people which 
is beginning to call for the balance- 
sheet of the Risorgimento, the accession 
of a youthful sovereign, who, for his 
part, knows only by hear-say, and, as 
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it were vaguely and remotely, the story 
of that legendary period, may be re- 
garded as very propitious. His age and 
his well-known courage are a warrant 
that he will hear and ponder with a 
certain independence of mind and con- 
science the chorus of cries, brutal, per- 
haps, but not insincere, which is rising 
all around him. 

“Italy is one, but she is not united.” 
“Southern Italy is like a fireless loco- 
motive, shunted upon a forgotten sid- 
ing amid the hurly-burly of a hundred 
moving engines.” The first of these 
apothegms is by the famous anthropol- 
ogist, Czesare Lombroso; the second by 
one of his pupils, a certain Sig. Nice- 
foro, who brought out a book that made 
some talk two years ago, entitled 
“L’Italia, barbara, contemporanea.” 
Another publicist, Sig. Antonio Renda 
of Catanzaro, then prepared a series of 
questions which he forwarded to sociol- 
ogists all over the kingdom, and the 
very minute answers which he received, 
and which strongly supported the views 
of Sig. Niceforo, were afterwards col- 
lected in a volume treating of the 
Southern question. 

Whatever may be the original cause 
of the immense disparity between the 
populations of the North and the South 
—whether it be due, as S.S. Lombroso, 
Niceforo and Sergi think, to difference 
of race, or, according to Sig. Colajanni, 
to historical circumstances; whether 
we admit, with Sig. Loria, that the dif- 
ference in density of population is quite 
enough to account for the startling in- 
equality of civilization, or confine our- 
selves, with Sig. Ferreo, to stating a 
fact that we do not pretend to explain, 
there the fact remains, growing more 
serious every day and claiming the ear- 
nest attention of all true Italian states- 
men. 

A deputy, Sig. Paternostro by name, 
recently said in the Revue des Revues: 
“Italian unity was brought face to 
face, in the South, with an arrested de- 
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velopment, and it has done nothing 
whatever by way of raising that region 
to the general level of European civili- 
zation.” 

Originally this inertia was due, in 
part, to the indifference of the central 
government, but the Southern popula- 
tion themselves must bear a part of the 
responsibility; for their efforts to draw 
the attention of the governing body to 
their unhappy lot have been few and fee- 
ble. Sig. Nitti, in a masterly book lately 
published under the title of ‘“‘North and 
South,” has set forth the painful re- 
sults of the prevailing apathy, and the 
distressing condition to which it has 
reduced the inhabitants of the Southern 
provinces. 

But there has been a cause deeper 
than either of these for the unfortunate 
state of things—and that cause was a 
blunder. Misled by the bad habit of 
mind long fostered by the revolutionary 
spirit—a habit of mind which was per- 
petuated by the various cliques who 
found their advantage in it—the grand 
Italian mosaic was treated purely and 
simply as a tabula rasa, without refer- 
ence to the anterior factors, both ethnic 
and, still more, historic, which had left 
a peculiar and decisive imprint on every 
one of the mosaic squares. When the 
mistake was first perceived, there was 
a kind of superstitious effort to main- 
tain it. Final impenitence even seemed 
in such a case a species of piety toward 
Italian unification. An eminent crim- 
inal lawyer, Sig. Scipione Sighele, re- 
cently wrote in this tenor to Sig. Ren- 
da: “The majority feared to shake the 
foundations of Italian unity by admit- 
ting that there are two Italies,” where- 
as, according to the same author, they 
were shutting their eyes to what was 
plain as the light of day. So, too, Sig. 
Mario Pilo, “Two Italies there are, pro- 
foundly diverse and even heterogene- 
ous. They will gradually interpene- 
trate one another and blend into one 
people in the great crucible of national 








unity. But naturally and initially, they 
differ more from each other—let us not 
hesitate to confess it—than Southern 
Italy differs from Greece or from Spain, 
or Northern Italy from France or 
Switzerland.” 

While a species of political philosophy 
long sought to disguise the real Italy 
under a garment of conventional ab- 
stractions, the historians, for their part, 
have treated Italian unity as a superb 
canvas for a uniform but highly fanci- 
ful design. To read them, one would 
suppose that the movement toward uni- 
fication had arisen in the same manner 
in every part of Italy, traversed the 
same phases, been conducted in the 
same spirit. It would be hard to detect 
under the pompous homogeneity of 
their narratives the deep difference that 
subsists between the Lombard initiative 
and the lasciar far’ of Naples. 

On the one hand, a patriotic insurrec- 
tion, gathering to its standard the arms 
and hearts of an entire people, and a 
people of heroes, determined, at all 
costs, to drive out the stranger. In the 
South, on the other hand, a gallant 
dash, supported by the élite of the more 
liberal citizens, and carried out by an 
armed band which called itself The 
Thousand; but beneath that citizen- 
class and aloug the path of the thou- 
sand warriors, a vast inert populace, 
which never dreamed and would not 
have had the courage either to assist 
or to thwart the enterprise—a mass 
densely insensible to the heroic defence 
of a Queen, whom nevertheless it 
loved; a mass to whom the business of 
soldiering was utterly repugnant (we do 
not quite dare to reproduce the stinging 
terms in which Sig. Niceforo maintains 
this contention); a mass with a strange 
proclivity for producing panics, and 


which is forever exposing to this kind 
of peril an Italian army actually en- 
gaged in battle. 

“The intellect and the heart of a few 
superior men in the South,” said the 
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deputy de Marénis not long ago, “were 
enlisted for the political unity of Italy, 
but not the popular conscience.” 

To be brief, the phenomenon of uni- 
fication was infinitely complex; the 
prestige of an archeology which re- 
hearsed the ancient glories of Italy, the 
inspiration derived from Dante Ali- 
ghieri, who lamented her decline, the 
keen susceptibility of that national con- 
science which desired to arrest, and the 
persistent schemes of the anti-religious 
sects who wanted to make capital out 
of that decline; all these motives con- 
spired, coalesced, changed parts and 
mutually assisted one another. All help 
to give the history of Italian unity a 
character no less composite than that 
of the visible result of the union. 

Victor Emanuel III assumes his 
crown at a moment when Italian unity 
is beginning to appear to the historian 
and the impartial sociologist, not so 
much a phenomenon of spontaneous 
generation, as an act of violence 
against nature—a violence which has 
been crowned with success. True it is 
that these recent conclusions do not 
necessarily imply a condemnation of 
Italian unity. Many a deed which 
looks great in the light of history was, 
in the first instance, a violation of na- 
ture. But such considerations give 
matter for reflection on the best meth- 
od of adapting a too homogeneous legis- 
lation to the deeds and customs of di- 
verse regions, and of enlarging the 
meshes of the unitary net, without ac- 
tually rending its texture. “Passive 
uniformity everywhere! Italy has been 
stretched on a bed of Procrustes,” 
wrote, in 1890, Sig. Merlino, recently 
advocate of yaetano Bresci. 
Contemporaneous history and sociology 
in Italy make precisely the claim ‘that 
passive uniformity has been done away 
with, and that free play will hence- 
forth be generously accorded to the fed- 
eralistic spirit. History and sociology 
alike encourage Sig. Colajanni in his 
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vigorous campaign for federalism? 
which is the modern representative of 
ancient Guelphism. And his conclusions 
do not point to the undoing of the work 
of nationalization, but only suggest the 
inquiry whether it might not be done 
over again in a more satisfactory man- 
ner. 

Between the two Italies, thus distinct 
one from another, the city of Rome, the 
improvised capital of either, lies like 
an isthmus. It is an essentially volcan- 
ic isthmus, as recent events have 
shown, and its earthquake-shocks, now 
smothered and now violently destruc- 
tive, are felt not only from end to end 
of the peninsula, but throughout the 
Catholic world. If these convulsions 
entail accidents, the Catholic world 
holds Italy responsible. The earlier gen- 
erations believed that they could unify 
Italy by merely occupying the isthmus. 
The statement is reiterated, in all the 
official speeches which are made now- 
a-days, that Rome is the symbol of na- 
tional unity. There are symbols which 
are bonds,—but there are others which 
are only labels. It is quite true, as 
Sig. Lombroso says, that union is not 
unification; and may it not be precisely 
because of the occupation of the Isth- 
mus of the Seven Hills, and of the re- 
sistance inevitably made to that occu- 
pation, that a part of the vital force of 
Italy on either side that narrow neck, 
has for thirty years been withdrawn 
from political life, and from all co-oper- 
ation in the work of national fusion? 

The discussion of such a point would 
have been considered perfectly idle 
only a few years back. It would have 
been cut short directly as a manceuvre 
of one or other of the old parties for 
ealling in question an accomplished 


2 See the whole series of the “‘ Revista Pop- 
olare” which is Sig. Colajanni’s organ. 
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fact. But it is not surely out of defer- 
ence to any prejudice of the old par- 
ties that so many earnest thinkers— 
historians, sociologists, anthropologists 
—have responded to the challenge of 
Sig. Antonio Renda. They are all practi- 
cal men, who are laboring not for the 
Italy of the day before yesterday, but 
for that of the day after to morrow; or 
even perchance if Victor Emanuel so 
wills, for that of to morrow. 

Will the young King consent to take 
refuge in the past, as in a cul-de-sac? 
Will he not rather accept the fact that 
the times are new; that with Humbert 
I, the gallant soldier of Custozza, the 
epic period of Italian history came to 
an end, and that it is for him, as a 
youthful sovereign, te become the edu- 
cator of populations who appear to have 
thrown up their own cause; that all is 
changed in the peninsula, except the 
august reserve of the Vatican, which 
ought to look, and does look above and 
beyond Italy, and has no need to regu- 
late its movements and maxims by the 
ephemeral caprices of secular history? 
This evolution, of which the result 
must needs be awaited with trembling, 
this tenacity which seems to be ever- 
more and more self-assured, may well 
have given Victor Emanuel III a two- 
fold subject for reflection during his re- 
tirement at Capodimonte. The policy 
that shaped itself in Italy under the 
combined influence of that recent unity 
which seemed to have been accom- 
plished by magic, and the obvious dan- 
gers menacing that unity was a policy 
at once fanciful and revengeful. The 
logic of events demand, and the true 
friends of Italy ought now to desire, 
that to the heated dreams of fancy 
should succeed the calm study of liv- 
ing realities, and to the phantom of 


retaliation, the actuality of solution, 
s* * 
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NAWAZ KHAN, THE GIFT OF ALLAH. 


Nawaz Khan was the fighting ram of 
the Marris. This is a chronicle of the 
result of his dabbling in the affairs of 
the British Empire. 

The Marris tribesmen were a joyous 
set of looting blackguards, proper 
Pathans. They were a small tribe; to 
them had come down a heritage of bor- 
der feud that while it developed the 
fighting qualities of the survivors, kept 
the census within bounds. 

Their land was fifty miles northeast 
ef a sin-stricken teshil, named Sibi, on 
the Afghan border. Any tribe that lives 
within fifty miles of that station is sure 
to be bad clean through. Sibi was 
known as “the white man’s grave;” 
that was flattery—it was worse. 

In September, when I passed through 
the land of the Marris, they despoiled 
me with cheerful abandon; they looted 
my commissariat camel with platonic 
freedom; and one night a lover of fine 
raiment came as I slept and cut the 
side from my tent to make a toga for 
his broad shoulders. Allah! that was 
clever. 

Six foot-sore brigands made sandals 
from my leather gun-case, and then 
came and hob-nobbed with me over a 
pot of tea. They were proud of their 
new foot-wear; the oak-tanned soles 
peeped at me joyously from beneath 
the square, rugged toes of the una- 
bashed Pathans. I said nothing about 
this little matter—controversy might 
have ended with a slit in my neck; 
they had such a summary way of end- 
ing unpleasant arguments. 

My guide, who was a first cousin to 
these outlaws in deviltry, was the best- 
natured blackguard I ever travelled 
with; he gave me politic pointers, for 
he had the wisdom of the serpent. 

“These dwellers in caves,” he said, 
“are the unregenerate offspring of de- 





praved camels—also of evil swine; 
therefore take no notice, and we will 
get through pleasantly enough—with- 
out trouble.” 

His policy was sound; so the Marris 
and I remained on the very best of 
terms. They even showed me Nawaz 
Khan, the fighting ram that had bucked 
into oblivion every other ram from Dera 
Ghazi to Peshawar. And because of 
that they had been exalted among the 
ram-fighting, man-fighting, any-sort-of- 
fighting nations of that kush. 

At the guide’s suggestion I gave the 
owner, Rahat Shah, five rupees to make 
silver knobs for the points of the 
Khan’s horns. Surely I had become a 
blood-brother to the cut-throat Marris. 
That was what the guide said—also 
was I safe in the sight of Allah, he as- 
sured me. 

When I returned in December, 
Nawaz Khan, “the Gift of Allah,” was 
gone. He had been looted, or had tum- 
bled over a cliff. The tribe had searched 
at the bottom of every precipice with- 
out result. That he had been stolen 
was as difficult of belief as the state- 
ment that some one had made away 
with Buddha’s tooth from the temple 
at Kandy. 

But Nawaz Khan was gone of a cer- 
tainty. And now there was only the 
memory of his many battles, and the 
promise of much murder for the 
thieves who held him. 

* ~ * . * * * 

When I reached Sibi, almost the first 
sight I saw was a ram, joyous in much 
fat, taking a rise out of a tall Punjabi 
orderly in front of his colonel’s tent. 
The ram had caught him fair in the 
middle, on the south side, and if the 
soldier had been brittle he would have 
broken in two. As it was he covered 
much territory before alighting on his 
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head in the white sand of the Sibi 
plain. 

The orderly was vexed at this im- 
portunate attention from the hard- 
headed ram. He picked himself up 
with Sikh dignity and reached for his 
gun, which stood with three inches of 
its iron muzzle buried in the soft earth. 

Now a ram when he tries for a knock- 
out blow and falls, usually backs up 
and plays a little harder next time; but 
the orderly’s assailant seemed to think 
he had carried the joke far enough, 
wisely perhaps, and walked sedately 
over to the Colonel’s dog-cart and 
started peeling the yellow paint from 
its spokes. 

Something about the cut of this pug- 
nacious sheep appeared familiar to me. 
I manceuvred up to him strategically, 
keeping my line of retreat well open. 
A critical reconnaisance convinced me 
that it was the fighting ram of my free- 
booting friends who lived in the foot- 
hills of the Sulimans; there were the 
silver knobs of which I was the donor. 

Great Scott! what was he doing here 
at the colonel’s tent? The whole Mar- 
ris country would be in a blaze if they 
knew of it. 

But they had looted me; therefore let 
them look to Allah for the return of 
their tribe’s glory. 

* * os * * * * 

I asked Teniers, who was a lieutenant 
in the regiment, where they had paka- 
raod the sheep. 

“Such a lark!” he answered. “You 
know the Colonel is a queer fish; stud- 
ies his book on tactics—form D.B.Z. in 
his pocket all the time. Good enough 
chap, you know, the old fellow is— 
wouldn’t know enough to step inside 
if it were raining bullets, and nothing 
to be gained by getting shot; but all 
the same, he’s like one of those grease- 
less country carts with his squeaky 
voice—puts the fellows all on edge, you 
know. 

“We don’t mind fighting—like it, of 
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course; but, hang it all! when there’s 
no fighting to be got—when all these 
hill-fellows are like a bally lot of shep- 
herds, plodding around with their 
sheep and goats, and no raiding on, 
why we want a bit of fun, or else we'll 
go flabby. ? 

“Now, ‘Old Squeaks’—that’s what the 
chaps call him—thinks fun—polo, and 
all the rest of it, you know—is all skit- 
tles; he talks about the officers blowin’ 
their ’oof, and tommy rot of that sort.” 

I let Teniers talk, and busied myself 
with his cheroot case, hunting for a de- 
cent Trichi; I knew there was some- 
thing needing a lot of explaining away, 
and that my young friend was leading 
up to it diplomatically enough. So I 
waited, and smoked patiently as he rat- 
tled on with his picturesque narrative. 

“Well, it seemed hopeless enough; we 
sat in the rottenest sort of luck. There 
was some fighting up Chitral way with 
Shir Afzul, Umra Khan, and that lot, 
but we never got the route. The camp 
was simply dying of stagnation. If 
cholera had come down from the Bolan, 
as it did last year, it would have played 
merry Hades with us— we were that 
stalled for want of fighting or some- 
thing. 

“There were always five or six of our 
fellows in hospital, and not a broken 
bone or a ‘concussion’ in the whole 
bally lot—nothing but flabby heart. 
That was what was bowling them over 
—thinking. Good God! we didn’t come 
out here to think, did we, Braem?’”’ 

“I should say not,” I replied, with an 
emphatic laugh. 

Teniers looked at me quizzically 

“Don’t be a sarcastic goat,” he said 
testily. “We can think right enough 
when it’s needed; but fighting, or polo, 
or racing’s the thing to keep a man fit. 
Good heavens! the surgeon actually 
hinted that some of the fellows were 
malingering. It would have ended in 
mutiny right enough; but just then we 
got hold of Yusuf——” 











Before my friend had time to finish 
the sentence, there was a rushing noise 
like the cutting loose of a junior cy- 
clone, and over we went, tent and all. 
Lord! but it was a mix up. The cot, a 
stool, a suit-case, young Teniers, wita 
a sword spitted between his legs, and 
myself rolled up in several yards of 
canvas. 

I felt some great body go crashing 
over me; and heard, rather indistinctly, 
the lieutenant’s voice, muffled in the 
folds of the tent, saying,— 

“It’s that damn ram, I bet a guinea! 
What in the name of Allah is he after 
now?” 

It was the Khan right enough. 
When a sergeant and two privates had 
sorted us from among the debris, we 
discovered that a small brick-laden don- 
key had excited the ram’s curiosity, 
and he had attempted to sample the 
stability of the groggy little legs that 
looked so hopelessly inadequate. 

The donkey flipped about just in time 
to miss the rush, and Nawaz Khan’s 
charge carried him through our canvas 
house. When the soldiers had re- 
pitched the wrecked tent, Teniers con- 
tinued the interrupted history of the 
advent of the ram. 

“Does he do that often?’ I asked. 

“That’s the first time he’s pipped my 
castle,” said the lieutenant, working 
the sand out of his hair with a brush. 
“His favorite mark is a Tommy curled 
up on a charpoy, asleep. Sometimes he 
bunts the water barrels over too; and 
once he tipped the old man up, backing 
to charge something that seemed a hap- 
py mark. Squeaks was heels on, and 
didn’t see him coming. We hid the 
ram for two days—the colonel would 
have shot him.” 

“Who owns him—did one of the men 
chor (steal) him?’ I asked cautiously, 


for the Khan’s deed made my friend 
a bit irrelevant to the point at issue. 

“No: got him from Yusuf—you know 
Yusuf Khan, the camel man?’ 
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I assented. I remembered him well. 
Once upon a time he had sold me a 
mad Bokharan as a riding camel, and 
the blatant thing had run away with 
me for twenty miles. At the end I 
was sea-sick, and for a week had ama- 
teur rheumatism. “Yes, I remember 
him,” I said reminiscently; “he’s a bad 
lot even for a Pathan.” 

“Well, Yusuf wanted the contract for 
supplying transport camels, and came 
to me about it. Wanted to know what 
backshish he could give the colonel to 
win his heart. Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? Fancy his trying to 
work Squeaks that way. They do it 
among themselves, you know; every- 
body’s got to have his dustoor, so he 
thought it was only a question of find- 
ing out what the colonel’s fancy ran 
to. 

“Lutyens, who came up with the regi- 
ment, was with me, and we pulled old 
Yusuf’s leg no end of a time, quizzing 
him as to what he had to give the colo- 
nel. At last he mentioned that he had 
a fighting ram, the best between Sibi 
and Cabul. 

“By Jove! you should have seen Lut- 
yens jump at that. He swore the colo- 
nel was just dying to have a fighting 
ram; that he was a great sportsman, 
and simply revelled in that sort of 
thing—lived on it. I must say that I 
backed the major up—I had to. 

“*You'll get anything you want,’ Lut- 
yens told Yusuf; ‘only don’t bring the 
ram in.’ 

“Fancy Squeaks fighting rams—it’s 
unholy! His aunt, or somebody, 
wouldn’t like it. 

“We put the other fellows on to the 
‘good thing,’ and in the end Yusuf was 
coached properly. Also we worked the 
colonel—stuffed him. It was as good as 
a ballet, or a brush up in the hills. The 
fellows came out of hospital to play 
the new game that was on. 

“The colonel, you know, had been 
down in Burma or China, or some other 
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heathen country with his regiment, and 
when they were sent up here to relieve 
the 10th, neither he nor any of the 
others knew a word of this Pathan baht 
—Pushto is like dummy talk to them. 
Of course he had passed in the thing at 
home, the lingo we all went through— 
Urdu, they call it, I think; but here it 
seems to be Pushtu, sheep-talk and Per- 
sian mixed. When Squeaks thinks he’s 
telling them to clear out, they come and 
sit in his lap. 

“We squared his krani (clerk). He’s 
a Bengali Baboo, and is afraid of 
everything but rupees and ghee. Lut- 
yens frightened him to death—swore 
he’d ride Shahzada over him by acci- 
dent if he didn’t make proper talk 
when Yusef brought in the lambkin. 

“One day Yusuf and three other 
»rawnhy Afghans turned up with the 
dirt of two-score years thick upon the 
lot of them. Cracky! but they were 
fierce looking; jezails, jade-handled 
knives the length of your arm, and all 
the rest of their cut-throat tools. With 
them came the ram, of course. He was 
short-clipped, and gorgeous in many 
colors, painted up for the occasion.” 

“ ‘Diplomacy is the racket,’ said Lut- 
yens, ‘play Squeaks on that.’ 

“You see the colonel has a hobby that 
if we can humor these natives we 
shan’t have to fight them. It'll be a 
beastly hole to live in if that ever 
comes about; we’d soon die off if there 
was no fighting to be had. 

“The old man had a regular durbar; 
for the Baboo explained that Yusef 
was one of the Khan of Kelat’s smali 
chiefs, and that he wanted to make 
friendship with the English for his 
tribe. His people lived somewhere up 
in the Bolans near Kirta. 

“They ate salt together, and touched 
palms with a rupee, and things went 
on swimmingly. 

“Yusuf couldn’t understand a word 
the colonel said, and the Afghan baht 
was all Greek to Squeaks. Lutyens 
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had his eye on the Krani, who was in- 
terpreting after a fashion—you know 
Lutyens’s eye—it’s like a cocked pistol— 
sO we were on velvet. 

“The game was that Yusuf had 
brought in the ram as a peace offering; 
it was the thing his people prized most 
on earth—a sort of sacred gift; and so 
long as the colonel kept the ram in the 
regiment. Yusuf’s people would look 
upon us as blood-brothers. 

“It was all Lutyen’s doings, I swear. 

“At first, when the colonel understood 
that he was to take the sheep, he 
bucked at the idea. He hates every- 
thing but a cavalry horse, you know; 
and only likes them because they’re 
useful. 

“The funny part of the business was, 
that Yusuf really got the contract for 
the camels, not on account of the sheep, 
but because the colonel thought it a 
good thing to win over this head-man. 

“That’s how we got the ram,” said 
Teniers, “He simply won’t leave the 
colonel—hangs around his tent all the 
time bunting the orderly. One day he 
chewed the tops off Squeaks’s new 
boots. He’s really kept us alive. And 
what’s odd, the colonel’s got fond of him 
—we all know that; he never bunted 
the old man once, only the time he up- 
set him by mistake. He just does as 
he likes in the regiment; they look upon 
him as a mascot. 

“He’s a proper budmash, but what 
can you expect from a ram that’s been 
brought up among these sons of Belial 
when he gets into decent society? 

“The sergeants’ mess clubbed in and 
put that silver ring on his horn. They’re 
a scum lot—they looted all the refresh- 
ment rooms coming up from Karachi, 
but they’d fight for the lamb until they 
were wiped out, I believe. That’s be- 
cause he’s so properly bad; they like 

I said never a word about the origi- 
nal owners of the ram—it would be a 
pity to spoil sport. If Yusuf had looted 
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him from the Marris he deserved that 
camel contract. I even forgave him my 
ride on the mad Bokharan. 

Then we had a week of proper Sibi 
dulness; nothing happened, absolutely 
nothing—only the heat; it was terrific. 

The Beluchis in the plain about Sibi 
went out and tilled their fields, and 
tended their flocks, and never a hill- 
man swooped down on them. It looked 
as though the little round towers of de- 
fence dotted all over the plain like huge 
churns, might as well be levelled to the 
ground. The fellows squabbled among 
themselves, and prayed for strong- 
hearted infidels to come down and 
fight them. It was the heat—it took the 
life out of everything. Even the Khan 
lay asleep most of the time—he was 
getting fat. 

All week the Colonel had labored 
with official zeal over a letter to the 
Civil and Military Gazette on the neces- 
sity for higher diplomatic knowledge 
among military officers in command ip 
border districts. He made a strong 
point of the assertion that “diplomacy 
was the higher form of applied pa- 
tience.” He always wrote with a tight 
grip on the pen, and his mouth twisted 
to one side. That’s a proper military 
man’s attitude—it’s like sword play. 

Incidentally the ram mixed up with 
the Colonel’s epic. Tuesday, while he 
was sweating over an intricate para- 
graph that wouldn’t go right anyhow, 
the Khan stalked Lutyens’ fox-terrier, 
and shikarried him into the Colonel’s 
tent. The table was upset, and three 
pages of the manuscript floated in ink. 
The profanity was awful. It frightened 
even the Khan, and he didn’t show up 
for a day. 

When the old man finished the article 
Thursday, he had writer’s cramp and 
a stiff neck. Friday the ram nibbled 
the letter out of his tunic pocket as it 
lay on a chair, and ate it. The orderly 
saw him just finishing the “Yours 
truly, Diplomat.” 
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Now patience was a good thing to 
write about in an article on diplomacy, 
but when it came to having a week’s 
work chewed up by a bDilious ram, it 
was a little too much for human nature, 
and the Colonel’s language was terrific; 
also he battered the Khan. 

All Saturday we laughed over this, 
for it leaked out. That night Nawaz 
Khan chevvied a bowl of lettuce that 
was on Major Lutyens’ dinner-table; 
and the four of us who were to have 
dined with him had to go and borrow 
a scrap meal from different sections of 
the camp. It cost Lutyens twenty-five 
rupees for new dishes, to say nothing 
of two wasted bottles of Simpkin 
opened on the ram’s horns. 

Monday, joy reigned in the regiment. 
The “route” was out for a detachment 
of two companies. Where they were 
going nobody knew only the Colonel. 
Something was on up in the hills; it 
couldn’t be a scrap with only two com- 
panies going, it must be political. How- 
ever it was a move, and Lutyens and 
Teniers, who were going, were full of 
the thing. 

By daylight Tuesday morning, the 
men were on the march, and by noon, 
the broad, flat surface of the Sibi Put 
(desert) had swallowed them up; there 
was only a glinting mirage where they 
had gone off towards the northeast, 
They were heading straight for the 
Marris hills. 

A feeling of misgiving came over me 
when I realized that they were going 
towards the Marris Pass, for the ram 
had gone with them. 

At sunrise Thursday, bright glinting 
flashes struck our camp, thrown from 
the hills to the east. It was a helio- 
graph signal. It read: “Surrounded by 
tribesmen fifteen miles up the Pass. 
Hard pressed. Send us reinforce- 
ments.” 

An answer was flashed back that we'd 
leave immediately, and soon the bal- 
ance of the regiment was streaming 
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across the Put, with two 7-pounders 
and a Gattling. 


* + *~ * * * * 

This is what had happened in the 
meantime. 

After they had gone about five miles, 
the Colonel suddenly discovered that 
Nawaz Khan was complacently march- 
ing with the transport. The old man 
swore like a trooper. “Curse the brute,” 
he exclaimed, “am I never going to get 
away from that ram?” But the fellows 
fancied he was really pleased that the 
Khan had stuck to them. It was too 
late to turn him back, so Nawaz and 
the orderly plodded along together. 

When they got among the hills, the 
natives came into the camp friendly 
enough. At first there were a few of 
them. They talked to the Colonel 
through the Krani, and though the lat- 
ter was a little mixed on their baht, he 
understood just enough to exchange the 
courtesies. 

But the minute they got their eye on 
the ram, things changed. They soon 
slipped away, but our fellows didn’t 
know that it had anything to do with 
the Khan; they didn’t know he had 
been looted from the Marris. 

At the next halt, farther up in the 
hills, quite a large body of tribesmen 
came in and had a palaver. Our fel- 
lows had seen them hovering about on 
the line of march. The Baboo couldn’t 
explain four annas of what they said; 
but it was easy to see they were de- 
manding the ram. 

Then the old man’s liking for the 
beast cropped up. “It was infernal 
cheek,” he called it. The ram was the 
regiment’s mascot—it would be like giv- 
ing up the colors. Never! he’d fight 
them first. If it were a sort of toll they 
were levying, he’d pay something for 
the sake of peace rather than have a 
tamasha. 

He ordered the Baboo to give the 
chief, Afzul ul Mulk, fifty rupees. The 
latter tucked the bag of silver in his 
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belt, and sat on his haunches sullenly. 

“What is he waiting for?’ asked the 
Colonel. 

“He wants the ram, sir.” 

This brought the Colonel to the end 
of his diplomatic tether—his choler got 
up, and he ordered the Marris to clear 
out of the camp. They went, and the 
troops lost sight of them. 

Toward noon, as the detachment 
marched along the track which led over 
a dry watercourse up to a narrow slit in 
the hills, they were suddenly fired upon 
from in front. 

The hills on either side of the pass 
were thronged with white-turbaned 
tribesmen who were sniping at the 
troops with long rifles. 

The Colonel’s men returned the fire, 
but most of the bullets only spatted 
against the rock-cover the hill-men 
crouched behind. “Phut! phut!” went 
the guns on the hill; “p-p-ing-g! spit! 
spat!” came the leaden pills from every 
side, for the Pathans were closing up in 
the rear also. The men were caught 
in a trap. 

“We've got to get out of this, and 
make a stand on higher ground, sir,” 
said Lutyens. 

Then the men charged up one side of 
the valley, and drove the Marris from 
the top of a hill at the point of the bay- 
onet. It was hot work. Lutyens got a 
bullet in his arm, and half-a-dozen men 
dropped on the sloping ground. There 
was no time to get them; they lay there 
under the cross-fire, as well as eight or 
ten of the Pathans. 

It looked like bad business, and the 
hills all around simply swarmed with 
tribesmen, who kept up a dropping fire. 
It didn’t do much harm—the range was 
too great; but the troops were surround- 
ed, and it would be tough work getting 
out. The Marris saw they had our fel- 
lows trapped, and played a waiting 
game. There were hundreds of them— 
the hills were alive. 

Teniers and Sergeant Flynn volun- 
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teered to slip through the enemy that 
night and bring up reinforcements. 

They took a heliograph with them, 
because they could signal from the foot- 
hills in the morning, saving a twenty- 
mile tramp, and get word to the regi- 
ment sooner. They stole out in the 
darkness, and the men waited, not 
knowing whether they would get 
through or not. 

All night the tribesmen kept up a spit- 
ting fire—just enough to make rest im- 
possible. That was their game—to keep 
the small troop hemmed in, and worry 
them to death. 

Our fellows knew what it meant— 
water. The hill was like an ash-heap— 
as dry. The water bottles wouldn’t 
fight the heat for twenty-four hours; 
another twenty-four and the chaps 
would parch up and choke. The men 
of Allah on the hills knew that, too. 

Of course, if Teniers didn’t get 
through and the balance of the regi- 
ment didn’t turn up, the detachment 
would have to fight its way out. It 
would be at terrible cost; probably not 
a man would get through alive. They 
hadn’t a field-gun with them—nothing 
but their rifles—so couldn’t shell the 
enemy from their path. This was a 
serious mistake; but the Colonel had 
evidently started out on a political mis- 
sion, and considered guns an impedi- 
ment to rapid travel. So they prayed 
hard that Teniers or the sergeant might 
get through. 

They expected the natives to rush 
them just before daylight; but there 
was no attack—nothing but the wearing 
fire—the dribbling in of bullets to keep 
them on edge. 

The wounded and dead lay between 
the two forces. Once our men tried to 
slip down to bring in their comrades, 
but were driven back; twice the tribes- 
men crept down, but were repulsed 
with a stiff volley—their mission was 
throat-cutting. 

In the morning it was seen that the 
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Marris had been at work during the 
night. Two stone “sangers” had been 
thrown up within fair range of our 
men; but Lutyens had also constructed 
a barricade, so honors were even. 

About nine o’clock, half-a-dozen Mar- 
ris came down with a white flag—they 
wanted to pick up the wounded. Our 
fellows were glad of the chance of a 
truce, and the poor chaps who had lain 
out all night were brought in. 

While this was going on, another par- 
ty of eight or ten came in with a white 
flag also, and with them was a gigantic 
ram—short-clipped, and with all his 
glory of war-paint on his strong-ribbed 
sides and muscular quarters. The Ba- 
boo unearthed from their muddy vocab- 
ulary that they wanted to fight the 
Khan. 

“They’re a rum lot,” said Lutyens, 
who had his arm in a sling; “while 
they’ve got us hemmed in, and hope to 
starve us out, they want to pass the 
time pleasantly by holding sports. But 
it will delay matters anyway, and give 
Teniers a chance. If he’d been cap- 
tured we'd have heard about it; I think 
—he must have got through.” 

“We'll fight them with the ram, won’t 
we, sir?” he said to the Colonel. “It'll 
keep things back. We'll mark time as 
long as we can—I’ll swear the ram has 
just been fed, and hold the fight off for 
a couple of hours till he’s in good condi- 
tion. He’s too fat to fight anyway—the 
other fellow’ll do him up; their brute’s 
as fit as a fiddle.” 

So, with the aid of the Baboo, the 
thing was explained, and the fight held 
off until after dinner; the visitors, who 
were probably selecting the individual 
throats they meant to slit when they 
had persuaded us to surrender our rifles 
later on, were fed with profuse hospi- 
tality. 

It was a fine, diplomatic play all 
round. Afzul Mulk reasoned that they 
were helping to eat up the provisions 
the troops had to subsist upon, there- 
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fore they would be starved into surren- 
der the sooner. The Colonel and his 
officers hoped that Teniers had escaped, 
and if they could delay matters with 
the aid of the ram long enough, the re- 
lieving force would pop in on the flank 
of the enemy with a machine-gun or 
two, and save the situation. 

The hillmen were receiving reinforce- 
ments all the time. They were a fine 
lot of blackguards, these Marris; they 
ate cheerily with our fellows, and 
viewed critically the commissariat they 
hoped to be placed in command of by 
the help of Allah and much thirst. 

Lutyens, who had taken charge of the 
fighting arrangements, delayed bring- 
ing out the Khan as long as he dared. 
At last, about two o’clock, he concluded 
he had reached the limit; the visitors 
were muttering impatiently. 

A sharp look-out was kept to prevent 
a surprise, and the tamasha started. 

The Khan was full of it. Fighting in 
the camp at Sibi had been stupid play 
—nothing fought back; here was the 
sport of his lambhood. The Marris ram 
was keen as a fox-terrier. 

When they came together in the first 
round it was like the bursting of a 
shrapnel; but it was only a feeler. They 
backed off a little farther next time, 
and with short, jerky pig-jumps hanged 
into each other. The flint horns cracked 
sharp and clear in the still mountain 
air. 

As it went echoing up the canons of 
the hills the tribesmen cheered with 
joy; it was a fight after their own 
hearts. The whole camp warmed up 
to the fun, and the Colonel was the 
most excited man in the detachment. 

Lutyens was new to the game, and 
didn’t handle his ram right. One of the 
tribesmen, who had been watching the 
Khan with loving eye, jumped up, and 
begged, with much pantomime, to be 
given charge of the detachment ram. 

“Let the Marri handle him!” cried the 
Colonel. “We've got to win this fight, 
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or they'll take it as an omen that 
they’re going to beat us.” 

The Pathan almost cried for joy when 
he put his strong fingers in the Khan’s 
whiskers. He laid his swarthy face 
against the ram’s Roman nose, and the 
sheep knew him. It was Rahat Shah, 
the Khan’s rightful owner; but our 
chaps didn’t know that. They backed 
the rams among themselves. Afzul, 
the head-man of the Marris, drew forth - 
the Colonel’s fifty rupees he had tucked 
in his belt, and gave Squeaks to under- 
stand he wanted to gamble on the fight. 
Jove! if the Colonel didn’t take him up. 
Nobody had ever seen him make a bet 
in his life before. 

The Khan’s new handler played fair 
—played to win. Lutyens watched him 
close; but he didn’t need that. He was 
a proper sportsman—they’re all that. 
He gave the Khan a chance to get his 
wind, delayed each round as long as 
he could. That was what our fellows 
wanted. 

The Khan was a bit the stronger, and 
at first got a lead over the other chap; 
but the hawk-eyes of the natives had 
sized up the situation pretty well. They 
knew that our ram was fat, inside and 
out, and would tire after a bit. Their 
ram was as hard as nails; everything in 
their country is, men and all. He was 
like a fighting boar—gaunt and rough; 
all muscle and pluck, with horns of 
steel. 

The Khan’s charges became percep- 
tibly less fierce; he wavered a little as 
they came together like rocks in an ava- 
lanche. His hind quarters drooped after 
each crash. 

“This comes of you juniors always 
stuffing the beast with sugar or some 
cursed thing,” Squeaked the Colonel, de- 
spairingly “You've spoiled one of the 
best fights ever was.” 

What with preliminaries, and rests 
between rounds, and hard fighting, the 
battle had lasted over an hour, when fi- 
nally the Khan was smashed to the 
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earth by a glancing blow that slipped 
from his horns and tore along his thick 
neck. He’d had enough—he knew that. 
Not for his old master even, not for 
anything, would he face the music 
‘again. The tribesmen had won. 

The visitors sprang to their feet and 
cheered the wild battle-cry of the Pa- 
than. Up, up the hills it went, caught 
up and echoed from throat to throat— 
hundreds of them, until the whole range 
rang with the pean of victory. It was 
impressive. Our men were awed. It 
was like a foreboding of disaster. 

The Colonel quietly handed over the 
rupees to Afzul. The Marris squatted 
on their haunches again; and Lutyens, 
to show that there was no ill-will, or- 
dered hot coffee served to them. 

Rahat Shah, who had handled the 
Khan, got him on his feet, and started 
to lead him over to the little group of 
squatted tribesmen. 

The Colonel interfered. ‘Take the 
ram away from that chap,” he ordered. 
“I believe they’re trying to walk him 
off.” 

The orderly took the Khan from the 
Marris, and put him over with our men. 
Rahat Shah was astonished—indignant. 
He hustled the orderly a little, and 
there was a bit of a scuffle at first; but 
the ram was taken away from the per- 
sistent tribesman. 

The sitting Marris muttered among 
themselves, and commenced to move 
about restlessly. Afzul was energeti- 
cally trying to explain something to the 
Baboo. 

“What's the matter?” asked the Colo- 
nel. “What does he say?” 

“Not understanding his talk, sir,” re- 
plied Lall Ghose, the Baboo. “His talk 
not of my country, therefore not under- 
standing proper. He wanting the sheep, 
sir, I think.” 

“That’s rich,” retorted the Colonel, 
“dash his eyes! I suppose they think 
that because the ram’s beaten we won’t 
keep him. Tell them, if you can, with 
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my salaams, that if they want him real 
bad, they can comeand take him in their 
usual zabardasti (force) way—there’ll be 
a few dead Mussulmen before they get 
him, though. But don’t hurry it, Baboo, 
keep them as long as you can. I'd like 
to hear the music of a Gatling on their 
flank over there.” 

Now the Baboo loved to talk—all Ba- 
boos do; but the Marris didn’t want 
talk; it was the ram they were after. 
Besides, they hated a Baboo worse than 
they did the cursed Feringhis, the Brit- 
ish. 

When they saw they were getting 
more Baboo talk than ram, they ex- 
changed a few fierce, hot words among 
themselves, standing defiantly erect, 
then turned away, anger fiipping from 
every fold of their loose dress, and 
marched sullenly down the hill, across 
the valley, and up where crouched their 
fellow-tribesmen. 

“Gad! they’re mad,” said the Colonel. 
“Wonder what it’s all about. We'll get 
pepper now; get ready for them, Ma- 
jor.” 

Below the valley was silent. The 
dead had been turned under the rubble 
of loose earth and broken stone; and 
the wounded brought into the lines. 
The sun was almost dipping behind the 
peaks in the west. 

With set faces the men waited for 
the blood-thirst rush that would come 
surely; either that or the hiss of a 
shrapnel coming up the valley from the 
relief. Which would come first? It 
was time for the reinforcement, if Te- 
niers had escaped. 

They could see the tribesmen creeping 
closer down from the surrounding hills 
—drawing the death-circle a little near- 
er. 

“Reserve your fire,” said the Colonel, 
sternly. “Give it to them when you 
can smell them. We'll make as good a 
fight as the ram did, anyway.” 

“By Jove! they’re mad clean through,” 
said Lutyens, as he watched the Pa- 
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thans through his field-glass; “they 
won’t even wait for the dark; and to 
‘starve us out is too slow evidently. 
There they go sniping again!” as little 
white puffs of smoke darted out from 
the hillside like hot breath on a frosty 
morning, and the “p-s-ing-g” of the 
whirling lead struck on his ears. 

Then he swept the valley to the south 
with the powerful glass. Nothing 
moved in that direction but the white 
of a fluttering Marris coat or the brown 
of a sheep-skin vest. 

Lower and lower moved the white 
circle of creeping tribesmen. It was 
like watching the foam-wash of the in- 
coming tide—closer, always closer; and 
oftener the white puffs of smoke; and 
almost incessant the spitting of the bul- 
lets against the rocky barricade that 
protected the crouching soldiers. 

“Fix bayonets!” commanded Lutyens, 
and as the order went round the walled 
circle, the shining steel was clicked into 
place with grim earnestness. 

“They don’t relish the steel,” said 
Lutyens; “we can give them points at 
that game, anyway.” It was a grim 
joke, for he knew well that numbers 
would tell in the end, and though they 
might be driven back once, twice, a 
dozen times, the Pathan wolves would 
come again and again, until every 
throat was cut. 

The foe was down in the valley now, 
not five hundred yards, and slipping 
from rock to rock—stalking their white 
prey. 

“When they mass for the rush,” said 
the major to the men, “we'll give them 
a volley, and another before they reach 
us; then it’ll be the bayonet against 
their big knives. Gad! I almost thought 
—no, it couldn’t be. I fancied I heard 
a bugle; but it’s one of their cursed 
sheep-calls, I suppose. 

The Marris were armed with smooth- 
worn Sniders (“gas-pipes”’) and the 
long-barrelled jezail. More than half of 


them had nothing but the strong, hun- 
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gry knives that would rip and slash 
when they had broken the ranks. 

Suddenly Afzul was seen to jump on 
a rock and wave a green and yellow 
banner. That was the signal for the 
onslaught. Pandemonium broke loose. 
Every rock and every hill echoed with 
a hundred tongues the fanatic Moslem 
cry. 

“They're a noisy lot of beggars,” said 
the Colonel; “just like the Burmese; but 
they’ll fight better, I fancy.” 

Like a pack of hungry wolves giving 
cry, they started up the ascent. 

“Present! steady, men—aim low!-— 
fire!” came the commands sharp and 
clear from the Major. 

A red circle of hot, belching fire dart- 
ed from the black barrels of the Mar- 
tinis, and the wailing hail swept down 
the hillside; the white, rushing line 
swayed, staggered, trembled for an in- 
stant, and then came on again, closing 
up the gaps that had been bitten into it 
by the leaden teeth. The Sniders and 
the jezails vomited back an answer; 
but the stone barricade grabbed at the 
bullets, and only three men swayed 
drunkenly from the wall. 

Half-way up the hill the Martinis 
coughed again, and the second volley 
ploughed deeper and more terrible into 
the blood-thirsted Pathans. 

Again the line wavered; there was a 
lull; and Afzul’s voice could be heard 
bellowing like a mountain leopard at 
his hesitating men. 

A low, moaning shriek came up the 
valley; there was a crash as a shrapnel 
burst, and an acre of bullets hissed and 
screeched as they cut through the air 
on the charging enemy’s flank. 

“Boo-o-m-m!”” ponderously came the 
voice of the screw-gun that had thrown 
the shell. 

“Hurrah! the relief!” cheered Lut- 
yens, his bared sword gleaming in the 
air. “Give the scoundrels anothe~ voi- 
ley.” 

Down in the valley an English bugle 
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was sounding the charge. “Ph-u-t-t, 
ph-u-t-t, ph-u-t-t!” a Gatling was chir- 
ruping, and “Boo-o-m-m!” a 7-pounder 
was chorusing. The advancing troops 
were volley-firing, and the white mass 
of turbaned tribesmen was being rolled 
back like a war map. 

Afzul’s men had come too late—the 
stone wall stared at them stolidly—they 
broke, and fold on fold the Pathan mass 
was pushed back, and up through the 
pass they had come down from. 

“Just in time, eh?” panted Teniers, as 
he galloped up to the detachment. 
“They winged you,” nodding his head 
toward Lutyen’s arm. 

The relief was complete. It was use- 
less to follow the Marris among the uills 
without cavalry. I had gone up with 
the regiment, and Teniers told me all 
about the trouble. There was a ton of 
guilt on my soul, for if I had spoken, 
had told of the ownership of the ram, all 
this might have been averted. How 
was I to break it to the Colonel? I 
must tell him. 

That night at dinner Lutyens sudden- 
ly broke in with, “Well, we had two 
ripping fights to-day.” 

“Was this the second attack?’ que- 
ried Teniers. 

“No; Nawaz Khan fought the first 
battle. We had a truce, and the hill- 
fellows came down with a sheep built 
like a Blue-bull, and he did‘up the 
Khan in fine shape.” 

“Why the thunder did they attack 
you this time then if they got the ram?” 
I asked. 

“They didn’t get him,” said the Colo- 
nel, simply, in his squeaky voice. “We 
wouldn’t give him up.” 

“Good heavens, sir!” I exclaimed; 
“you've blasted forever the name of the 
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British as true sportsmen. The funda- 
mental principle, sir, governing all ram- 
fights from Calcutta to Cabul is, that 
the victor takes the beaten ram.” 

The Colonel’s face turned ashy pale. 
That he had killed a score or more of 
tribesmen was all right, for that had 
been a fair fight; but that he had done 
this thing was a disgrace, he saw that. 

“More than that!” I exclaimed, excit- 
ed by what had been said, and seizing 
the opportunity, “the ram belonged to 
them in the first place. He was the 
pride of their tribe. Somebody looted 
him, probably the man who brought 
him into the regiment, Yusuf.” 

“How do you know that, sir?” gasped 
the Colonel. 

I explained. 

“What shall we do—what shall we 
do?” moaned the Colonel, helplessly. 

“Jove!” exclaimed Lutyens, “we must 
put this right. We can’t have these 
beggars taking us for a lot of welshers. 
They fought game enough, and they 
were in the right, too.” 

As atonement I offered to find Afzul 
the next day, and explain matters. 

I did. Taking Teniers and a white 
flag, I followed up the tribesmen and 
found Afzul. I explained it all. 

We had trounced them; we were in 
force, and he realized that what I said 
must be true. No white man could 
have stolen the Khan; it must have 
been Yusuf. 

He accompanied me back to the camp. 
The Khan was turned over to him, and 
a good indemnity paid for the dead 
tribesmen, for we were undoubtedly in 
the wrong. 

“You may go through my country,” 
said Afzul. “The fight was a good 
one.” 

W. A. Fraser. 
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To Chaucer. 


TO CHAUCER. 
Who Died in the Autumn of 1400, on October 25th. 


“When that Aprillé with his shourés sotd 
The drought of March had percéd to the rote” 
And the first notes of Spring had power to call 
You from your book, her glances to enthral 

Your eyes long-fastened on the hearts of men; 
When at your window where the fowlés sang 
The winding horn their melodies outrang; 
Or at the inn, in your rare company 
The pilgrims laughed and little thought to be 

Poor dust—the immortal pictures of your pen ; 


In that fair season would the unfettered lays 
Of rhymeless songsters prick your heart with praise; 
By gilded mead, down deep embowered glade, : 
In haunts by natural beauty secret made, 

Wandered alone our poet of the throng; 
We wander with you, Chaucer, down the years; 
Love’s Rose reopens, and the pomp of spears 
Sparkles anew; once more the daises blow 
Beneath your feet, and o’er us as we go 

Sounds sweet and full the nightingalé’s song. 


On cloistered lawns, empurpled by the rose, 
Where memory softly into music flows, 
Linger the burdens of your far refrain ; 
Swiftly, to love or laughter tuned, the strain 
From sparkling humor into passion glows; 
With prayer of martyr, cry of battle shrill 
Mingles the distant murmur of the mill ; 
On high senténce and knightly speech sublime 
Breaks the rude laughter of the olden time, 
On true love’s sigh the sound of lawless blows. 


FE’en so your eyes that shone with ecstacy 
Grew dim with mirth, twinkled from sage to sly, 
Now scoffed at Love, now bowed before Her shrine, 
Till She at last in clemency divine 
For saintlier song forgave Her poet’s scorn. 
Softly you closed the book of chivalry, 
True knight, repenting ali your “ribaudye” ! 
The rose had laid her loveliness aside, 
The fields were widowed of their golden pride, 
What time their poet to the grave was borne. 
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What though at this sad season silence fell 

On lips that loved of vernal days to tell, 

Shrewd Time that robs the rhymester of his song 

Reveres the bard; e’en now through ages long 
Visions of elder days your verses bring. 

A mortal dies, soon must his image fade 

In the most loyal memory to a shade; 

The poet lives, within the heart secure; 

Five hundred years! and still your words endure, 
Poet of Spring-time, of our verse the Spring! 


Literature. 


W. 8. Case. 





CONCERNING VAGABONDS. 


The tide was low in the Grande Baie, 
Little runnels of water ran seawards, 
making lines on the broad brown palm 
of the sands. The wet seaweed and 
polished rocks glistened in the sun- 
shine, while the Rance ran full and 
rapid to meet the tumbled waters of 
the Bay, making rather a stormy pas- 
sage for the little steamer we awaited 
to cross to Dinard. 

We had descended the steep ramparts 
of St. Malo, and had taken the little 
digue, where weather-beaten Breton 
fishwives—mahogany-colored with sun 
and strong air—offer their poor wares 
of shell, and shell-frames, and pin- 
cushions, for sale. To our right was 
the rocky islet—an islet, however, only 
at full tide—where lies buried Chateau- 
briand, that intrepid and select spirit, 
his grave keeping its lonely outlook 
over boundless ocean towards the sun- 
sets of the Atlantic, and that West he 
loved. 

We watched the bustling little steam- 
er Armand Behic make her way across, 
and her motley crowd of passengers 
disembark. Then another crowd 
mounts the gangway, and with much 
fussing and aggressive whistling the 
boat turns, and is off again. We glance 


round at the mixed company, from the 
fashionables of Dinard and the peas- 
ants with their clean white caps and 
aprons, to the rather dirty and greasy 
canaille. Of course the priests are not 
a-wanting. One sees some good, re- 
fined faces among them; mostly the 
type is strong-featured, rough and 
coarse. 

Presently the twang of a guitar is 
heard, and one turns round to see a 
comical figure. A little man, ruddy and 
fat; blue eyes, shrewd and full of hu- 
mor; his short legs bowed, and the 
whole of him clad in the seediest of 
garments, down from the battered silk 
hat to the sloppiest of tan shoes. Fin- 
ishing his prelude, he trolls his ditty— 
some catchy air of the cafés chantants 
or the streets—with perfect noncha- 
lance and a sense of bonne camaraderie 
all round. He nods and winks, and 
beams out humorous glances, while he 
picks out a few chords on his husky 
guitar, and occasionally shifts his tan 
clad feet in a shuffling dance. I look 
round. The well-packed crowd are 
beaming a reflection of his gaiety. The 
priest at his breviary cannot keep the 
corners of his mouth from twitching, 
the children join in chorus and dance, 
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while two sturdy Englishmen of the 
honest open-air, fox-hunting type, 


break into peals of hearty Jaughter. 

But the short crossing is already over, 
and we near the Dinard pier. Our 
happy troubadour bows and smiles and 
passes round his old hat, with polite 
and effusive thanks for the francs and 
sous that drop in, a certain dignity in 
his air withal—an air not of cringing, 
but of one who knows he has given 
value for his money. And so he has, for 
he was beguiled the rather uncomforta- 
ble quarter of an hour, and his songs— 
vulgar and poor enough, perhaps—have, 
at least for a brief moment, said begone 
to dull care. 

Afterwards, lying on _ the springy 
short grass on the rocks above St. Eno- 
gat, and often since then, the quaint 
apparition of the strolling singer comes 
before me; not without a strange at- 
traction, that leads on to sundry reflec- 
tions. 

Surely this was a descendant of one 
of Callot’s troop of tatterdemalions; of 
that scapegrace poet Villon; of the 
singer of the Vaux de Vire; and a born 
brother of the braw sodger in Burns’s 
“Jolly Beggars.”” Where would he go 
when the day’s singing was over? And 
how the roaring fun would run high, 
with a fiery fillip given by the eau-de-vie 
in the estaminet where the jovial crew 
held “howff.” Truly a vagabond—but 
what a happy one! What unself-con- 
sciousness, what careless merriment 
and joy in life! And what a cause of 
joy in others, that a whole dismal crew 
could be influenced by it, and dance to 
his piping! Surely this cheery, light- 
hearted scalliwag had found something 
the respectable often miss. This wan- 
dering stone had gathered no moss— 
the respectable moss of money and 


cares and conventions and responsibil- 
ities—-but he had got some equivalents. 
He had perfect freedom of life, a 
hearty enjoyment of the present, no 
trammels and conventions to hinder his 
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natural bent, no reputation to keep up, 
and he might wander wherever fancy 
led him. Truly Nature is not niggardly, 
and these were some of the compensa- 
tions she offered him for the cold, wet, 
hungry days, and the nights that were 
not “sown with stars.” For Nature— 
like Wisdom—is justified of her chil- 
dren. 

We all of us have a more or less lik- 
ing for the wandering vagabond life, 
and even the bonds and restrictions of 
centuries of civilization have not alto- 
gether done away with the impulse 
that makes us restless and eager for 
change. This feeling attacks us in the 
spring of the year particularly, for it 
was then our old palolithic forefa- 
thers left the caves where they had hi- 
bernated, and with the first spring 
greenness took to the woods once more, 
to roam at will over their happy hunt- 
ing-grounds. We revert to these far-off 
ancestors, and can still feel a reflection 
of their fierce joy in springtime; while 
some men, and women too, have been 
overcome by the longing, and have 
chosen the wandering life. 

A few occur to me. Besides the Dev- 
onshire Carew and the scholar-gypsy, 
so idyllically sung by Matthew Arnold, 
there was dear old George Borrow, that 
unique and delightful representative of 
the Bible Society in Spain. Who does 
not follow his travels with never-fail- 
ing interest, whether among the gypsy 
camps at home or in the wild regions 
of Spain, where the dawn of each new 
day was the opening of some wonderful 
adventure, and every night brought 
with it the strangest stories and confi- 
dences from his quondam companions? 
What a full and varied life he lived! 
Of him it can truly be said that, by his 
wide sympathy, he inherited the earth, 
though he never owned a foot of its 
soil. 

We are told by his wife that Sir 
Richard Burton had a strain of gypsy 
blood—at least, gypsies always claimed 
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him as their kin by reason of some pe- 
culiarity of the eye; and perhaps this 
accounts for the restless roving life he 
lived in all impossible corners of the 
earth, consorting with Arabs in the des- 
ert, pilgrims at Mecca, and many of the 
wild tribes of Africa and South Amer- 
ica. 

A great contrast to him is presented 
by Richard Jefferies, who was content 
to wander in English lanes and wood- 
lands, the patient, loving student of the 
life of the field and hedgerow, and the 
writer of that curious pantheistic self- 
revelation, “he Story of my Heart.” 

Not unlike Jefferies is Thoreau, the 
philosopher of Walden; indeed, if we 
turn to America, we find she has given 
us at least two notable specimens of 
the literary vagabond, in Thoreau and 
Walt Whitman. Thoreau found that 
“the mass of men lead lives of quiet 
desperation,” and “envying the sim- 
plicity and nakedness of man’s life in 
the primitive ages,” resolved to cut 
loose from conventions and practice 
plain living and high thinking. To this 
end he planted his hut in the forest, 
by Walden pond, and there for over 
two years he “spent his days as delib- 
erately as Nature,” raised beans for his 
sustenance and wrote his open-air 
essays. 

In the one entitled, “Where I Lived, 
and What I Lived For,” he says: “I 
went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the es- 
sential facts of life, and see if I could 
not learn what it had to teach, and not, 
when I came to die, discover that I 
had not lived. ...I wanted to live 
deep, and suck out all the marrow of 
life; to live so sturdily and Spartan- 
like as to put to rout all that was not 
life, to cut a broad swath and shave 
close, to drive life into a corner, and re- 
duce it to its lowest terms,” &c. And 
this he did, with great advantage to 
himself and to all those who ponder 
over his sage reflections. 
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If the burden of Thoreau’s message 
is, Return to Mother Earth, his prose 
lesson is emphasized in the poems of 
that full-throated singer who chanted 
the songs of the “Pioneers” and of 
“The Open Road.” Walt Whitman, 
though he loved the clash and tumult of 
life in towns and cities, loved yet more 
the open vault of night, the trackless 
forest, and the boundless prairie; in- 
deed, his swinging lines seem to have 
caught the large grandiose sweep of 
these same boundless prairies, along 
with somewhat of their billowy monot- 
ony. 

But what splendid delight in freedom, 
and in a life lived face to face with Na- 
ture and the overhanging sky, breathes 
through and vivifies his verse. Hear 
him for a moment: 


I think heroic deeds were all conceiv’d 
in the open air, and all free poems 
also, 

1 think I could stop here myself and do 
miracles. 

Now I see the secret of the making of 
the best persons, 

It is to grow in the open air, and to eat 
and sleep with the earth. 


Of the night, in a more passionate 
mood, he sings: 


Press close bare-bosom’d night, 

Press close magnetic nourishing night, 

Night of south winds—night of the 
large few stars. 


But no Nachtstiick—no poem of the 
night—is more exquisite than that chap- 
ter, “A Night Among the Pines,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, our own spe- 
cial Scotch vagabond, whom, like the 
best wine, I have kept for the last. 
Never was such a boy for playing the 
truant, both from school and college. 
On the breezy, balmy spring mornings 
he simply could not settle to books in 
stuffy classrooms, but set off on long 
solitary rambles over the Braid and 
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Pentland Hills, learning there the more 
direct and gnomic lessons that Nature 
teaches to those her children who bring 
to her the sympathetic and receptive 


mind. 

In his pocket was always a pencil 
and a penny note-book, and even then 
he sought diligently for the right word, 
and acquired the perfect style which 
distinguishes him, as well as that ac- 
curate knowledge of hill and moorland 
that enabled him, years after, in far-off 
tropical Samoa, to reproduce with ab- 
solute fidelity the characteristic scen- 
ery and atmosphere of his native land. 
Almost the first use he made of his 
liberty was to travel through the Ce- 
vennes, with a donkey to carry his 
pack, and there he wrote his charming 
first book, where he describes how he 
slept in the pine-wood: 


Night is a dead monotonous period 
under a roof; but in-the open world it 
passes lightly, with its stars and dews 
and perfumes, and the hours are 
marked by changes in the face of Na- 
ture. What seems a kind of temporal 
death to people choked between walls 
and curtains is only a light and living 
slumber to the man who sleeps afield. 
All night long he can hear Nature 
breathing deeply and freely; even as 
she takes her rest, she turns and 
smiles. ... A faint wind, more like a 
moving coolness than a stream of air, 
passed down the glade from time to 
time; so that even in my great chamber 
the air was being renewed all night 
long. ...I have not often enjoyed a 
more serene possession of myself, nor 
felt more independent of material aids. 
The outer world, from which we cower 
into our houses, seemed after all a gen- 
tle, habitable place; and night after 
night a man’s bed, it seemed, was laid 
and waiting for him in the fields, where 
God keeps an open house. I thought I 
had rediscovered one of those truths 
which are revealed to savages and hid 
from political economists. 


When he wrote this, he little thought 
that he should pass his later years in 
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friendly intercourse with savages, and 
that they should cut-a path through the 
virgin forest and lovingly carry his 
body to its last resting-place on the 
summit of Vaca mountain. “Under the 
wide and starry sky, dig the grave and 
let me lie,” he had asked in his “Re- 
quiem.” His wish was granted. He 
sleeps his last sleep under southern con- 
stellations, and beneath him the bound- 
less surging Pacific. 

It may be objected, and not unreason- 
ably, that these are instances of mere 
amateur vagabonds, and are not the 
genuine old-fashioned sort, who, a gen- 
eration ago, were to be met with in 
every country lane, and whose favorite 
rendezvous was the Border country. 

Yetholm has for centuries been the 
headquarters of the gypsies and other 
“gangrel bodies,” and in summer, the. 
old Roman road which crosses the 
Cheviots was, on its lower slopes, lined 
on either side with their camps, a veri- 
table street of tents. Not long ago, in 
one of my walks, I came suddenly on 
one of these camps pitched most ap- 
propriately in “No Man’s Land” fox 
covert. The blue smoke curled up 
among the fir trees, and the three- 
legged pot sent forth a savory odor, as 
it steamed merrily over a woodfire. A 
donkey stood tethered to a tree, while 
the children and dogs raced together 
among the heather, and bracken, and 
wild raspberry bushes. Altogether an 
ideal home—at least for a sunny May 
morning, with a fresh breeze sending 
the white clouds scampering over the 
blue, and what a contrast to a back 
court in a London slum! 

However, the policeman—that august 
representative of law and order—is as 
inexorable with his “move on,” in the 
scantly-peopled country as on the “pop- 
ulous pavements,” and these wandering 
tinkers are fast disappearing, and only 
the slouching, melancholy tramp re- 
mains. 

In the extreme north and west of 
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Scotland, cave-dwellers are still to be 
found, and some years ago I visited 
one of their habitations near Wick. 
This cave was of enormous proportions, 
and had been scooped apparently by 
wind and weather, in the high cliffs 
fronting the bay, with its storm- 
tossed waters and its biting nor’- 
easters. I imagined it would make a 
cold winter residence, but on going in, 
found ‘that the outer air only pene- 
trated a few yards, when it was 
blocked by the cave air, and that, in 
reality, the interior was both warm and 
comfortable. In high tides, however, 
the waves washed over the slippery 
rocky path that leads to the cave’s 
mouth, and on a dark stormy night 
three of the dwellers were caught by a 
wave and washed out to sea. A kind 
lady of Wick took one of the children, 
sent her to school, and trained her for 
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domestic service. She was clever, and 
seemed to be happy. But, ah! those be- 
guiling spring mornings that stir the 
blood in the veins like new wine! On 
such a dewy dawn she disappeared, 
and was never heard of more. 

Well, it takes all sorts to make a 
world, and doubtless the vagabond 
helps. Though School Boards and po- 
lice are doing their best to improve him 
off the face of the earth, the type will 
always survive. The inclination is too 
deeply rooted in human nature, the in- 
herited instinct is too strong. 

How many of the staid and virtuous 
are there who do not, at times, feel 
this overwhelming attraction, this mys- 
terious prompting, and who, at the end, 
mayhap die dreaming—if not “bab- 
bling” like that notorious old vagabond 
Falstaff—‘‘of green fields?’ 

M. M. Turnbull, 





THE HISTORIAN. 


History is essentially the telling of a 
true Story. That Story must have some 
major interest and should properly 
boast a certain grandeur; it must be 
concerned with the political relations of 
men, or, if it be but an anecdote, it must 
attach to a personality or a place wor- 
thy of mention if it is to deserve the 
great title of History. But while it is 
true that the matter demands propor- 
tion and degree, yet the governing con- 
dition which marks out History from 
every other department of letters is 
that in writing History you are telling 
a great Story, and that the Story is 
true. 

If a man should go about saying that 
it is a science, a work whose interest 
lies in the mere getting at a fact or 
the barren formulation of a law, he 


would be very wrong. For in the first 
place no human relation was yet dis- 
covered, not even that established in 
criminal trials, where fact was more 
than an imperfect foundation whereon 
human emotions, memories and moral 
analogies could build up their unsub- 
Si ntial reality; and in the second place 
no accumulation of Fact whatsoever 
will give to the accidents of living the 
rigidity of a scientific law. It may be 
that determinism is a false scent; it 
may be that the synthesis is too com- 
plex for the mind to deal with; what- 
ever it is, not even our moderns can 
force History into the mould of physics. 
For there runs all through it the picture 
of Ourselves, men loving, astonished, 
blundering, finding their best in vague 
visions and their worst in fantastic ter- 
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rors. In a word the spirit of comedy 
dominates this kind of literature above 
all others, and so true is this that if I 
had preferred epigram to exactitude, I 
might have called history an admirable 
great comedy that happened to be true. 

Now in the attempt to tell this true 
story, or, if you will, to present this 
comedy, there are three things a man 
has to do. He has to entertain his 
reader—that is his first function; it is 
quite impossible for a thing to remain 
in the mind that has not struck roots 
and grown there, therefore the mind 
must be stirred. Secondly, he must 
take care to chronicle, that is, he must 
be thinking all the while not only of his 
audience but of the jealous dead, and 
he must be passionately concerned that 
the deeds of great meu shall not perish; 
nor can I imagine a better motive for 
beginning a History than the desire to 
do justice to unknown valor. Finally, 
he must have continually present in his 
mind a corrective sense of detail and 
an industrious readiness to bolt out the 
truth, even in little things, for with- 
out this it is certain that the divine po- 
etry that is in all of us will run away 
with him, and that he will tell a fine 
story, but one in which, alas! a plot will 
soon introduce itself, till that’ which 
was meant for History ends as solid 
fiction should, in a just balance of re- 
ward and punishment. 

I have put these three things in a cer- 
tain order, and called one of them “the 
first,””’ because it seemed prior to the 
others in point of time; I mean, a man 
must first desire to tell his story and 
catch his audience before he can con- 
sider those other qualities. Yet no one 
of the three is strictly chief, hut all are 
equally indispensable to the whole. 
Each also may, according to the spirit 
of the time or the private bent of the 
writer, be especially insisted upon; and 
it is from such special insistence where 
all should be evenly adjusted that the 
major faults of Historians proceed. For 
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at one time the picturesque, at another 
the exact, is in fashion and men are 
afraid of whatever criticism happens 
for the moment to be violent; but of all 
the errors which the Historian can com- 
mit, that of which we have all been 
lately guilty, and from which we are 
but just escaping, is surely the worst; 
I mean the accumulation of precise de- 
tails, the passion for minute research, 
and the consequent neglect of unity and 
method. 

If you contrast the kind of faults that 
have been committed from the exagge- 
ration of the other elements in past His- 
torica! work with the result of this last 
kind of disproportion, it will be evident 
at once how much more regrettable is 
micrography than any cther species of 
writing. For consider the Chroniclers. 
It was their business—or they thought 
it so—to note down merely what they 
thought to be of major importance 
among the things they saw or heard of. 
Yet, though they did this only, and neg- 
lected to weave the whole into a fabric, 
and even slipped into a hundred invol- 
untary errors of statement, making half 
their story fabulous, yet what you get 
is a tale of a kind, and it is often start- 
ling in its physical poignancy—a kind 
of resurrection :— 

“I noticed that even after dark one 
heard the whistling of the arrows.” 

“I took the King’s dress in my hand 
and compared it with the stuff of which 
his was made, and said, ‘See, you are a 
proud villain, you dress far above your 
station and wear the same cloth as the 
King himself.’ ” 

“A man on a tower built out to sea 
saw a ship, and said, ‘That is King 
Richard’s ship for it is crimson all over 
and has crimson sails.’ ” 

If a man writes these things he is 
welcome to tell me tales of salamanders 
and green afrits till the end of his book. 


Iam none the less certain that I have a 


History of a kind before me. Simplic- 
ity and Humility have made him 
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credulous, but they have also given him 
a powerful hold upon my heart and he 
brings up the dead men to life, men 
like him and me, by saying so many 
things as one would naturally say them, 
and noticing at once what all the world 
naturally notices. 

Then, again, a more modern man, con- 
scious of his pen and of the vast audi- 
ence to which he can appeal, will sacri- 
fice too much to the telling of a brilliant 
story. This our Romantics have cer- 
tainly done. Michelet, for example, 
who, determined to launch an_ epic, 
brings in too many deified principles, es- 
tablishes a Republican Olympus, and 
here and there keeps this man off the 
stage or thrusts that one on it for the 
sake of his climax. But such error and 
exaggeration remain pardonable. You 
can take a chapter of Michelet, cut out 
fifty abstract propositions, and correct 
with a pencil half-a-dozen inaccuracies 
{if as many) and still discover the His- 
torian. He has certainly told you a fine 
great Story, and in the main a true one. 

But that third modern error, micro- 
graphy, is unpardonable, for it kills the 
very essence of History, cutting its 
root. In getting at the exact facts in 
a hundred details you are not telling a 
story at all, and, so far from telling the 
truth, you are quite certainly saying 
something false, and you are creating 
innumerable opportunities for telling 
some favorite lie. For, when I come to 
think of it, if I desired to create a thor- 
oughly false impression, I would con- 
ceive no better way of doing it than by 
accumulating a number of absolutely 
certain facts (especially if they were 
new) and arranging them in my own or- 
der; as, for instance, to say of Julius 
Cesar, “this epileptic was of aristocrat- 
ic birth and the principal matter of his 
works is to describe his own actions in 
the third person.” Or, again, “The 
reign of George III in Corsica was re- 
markable from the fact that it saw less 
murders, brigandage and rebellions than 
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that of any other Monarch the island 
had obeyed.” The facts implied or 
stated in either of these sentences are 
absolutely true, the impression created 
is wholly false, and the larger the num- 
ber of the facts the more irrefragable 
would appear the vicious conclusion at- 
tached to them. Such “scavenging” of 
history has also this evil attached to it, 
that in no conceivable way can the ac- 
cumulation of facts, even if they are 
well selected, present an _ historical 
truth. The actions of men, their inter- 
play, and their relative values, have 
evidently something in them of the or- 
ganic and no amount of mechanical in- 
dustry will get life into dead materials. 
Leave out the breath of a time, its 
standards and ideals, its humor; or, 
again, leave out of account the common 
truths about men—that they are con- 
fused bunglers rather than plotters, 
that they act otherwise in crowds or in 
panic than they do singly and at ease; 
neglect to impress such verities upon 
your reader side by side with your rela- 
tion of facts, and the total result, how- 
ever true its component details may be, 
is false, and the next good poem or 
fairy tale you may come across is far 
more nearly related to the spirit of His- 
tory than the rubbish heap you have ac- 
cumulated with so much labor. 

I know that in conclusion this will be 
asked ;—how can the great mass of mod- 
ern research be used, then, and by what 
right will you produce a book on this or 
that if you neglect it; and if you do 
not neglect it, how can you fail to be 
swamped if you try to write as the 
storytellers wrote fifty years ago? Well, 
the answer to such a question would be 
in itself a book, and a mere statement 
of it would exceed the conclusion of 
this article. But I should begin to an- 
swer that question by another. How 
do we understand and present true im- 
pressions of our everyday life? We see 
a million things, we do not do more 
than half note them, we do not remem- 
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ber them separately at all, and yet we 
get a truth out of the whole. I know 
what Piccadilly is, and I know a Sussex 
landscape when I see it. How? The 
mind has done something with these in- 
numerable details, for which the mathe- 
maticians furnish us a metaphor when 
they talk of integration. It is in a sim- 
ilar way that I would have a man re- 
ceive the accumulation of detail which 
a strange swarm of servants has quar- 
ried for him. It need not absorb so 
much of his time as he fears—why, all 
the known facts on Waterloo would fit 
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into a copy of The Times!—what he 
needs time for is the thinking out of the 
unity, the getting at the picture. And, 
when he has that, then let him present 
it as artists do, passed through the proc- 
ess of his mind and impressed with the 
harmony that the soul gives to every- 
thing it creates or transforms, and let 
him not begin to write until he finds 
that moment of vision of which the 
great French Historian speaks, when 
he tells at the outset of his book, J’at 


vu La France. 
Hilaire Belloc. 
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One reason which Lord Rosebery 
gives for writing the history of Napo- 
leon’s last days at St. Helena is that 
we have more chance of seeing the man 
Napoleon at St. Helena than at any 
other period of his career. 


Katharine Tynan’s new novel, “A 
Daughter of the Fields” was published 
serially under the name of “The Hand 
of the Crusader,” but has been largely 
rewritten and considerably expanded 
for publication in book form. It fur- 
nishes another example of the confusion 
which arises from the growing practice 
of giving stories dual titles. 7 


To have mushrooms as part of the daily 
ménu is fast becoming one of the priv- 
ileges, not of wealth, but of intelli- 
gence. The varieties prove to be more 
numerous and widely distributed than 
Was once supposed, and to find and 
identify them is one of the most piquant 
pleasures of the amateur botanist. The 
want of a popular and inexpensive 
guide to American fungi is one which 
Ellen M. Dallas and Caroline M. Burgin 


have undertaken to supply in an attrac- 
tive little volume called “Among the 
Mushrooms.” Its language is the sim- 
plest practicable; it is illustrated, in- 
dexed and provided with keys. Drexel 
Biddle. 


The “Forward Movements of the Last 
Half Century,” of which the Rev. Ar- 
thur T. Pierson writes (The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.), are movements of a religious, 
missionary and evangelistic sort. Dr. 
Pierson has been an interested student 
of all of these and a participant in some 
of them; and he describes them with 
sympathy, enthusiasm and cheerful op- 
timism. 


Decorated with red initial letters and 
weird symbolic designs, Mr. Edwin 
Markham’s striking poem, “The Man 
with the Hoe,” appears by itself in a 
slender volume published by “Doxey’s,” 
at the Sign of the Lark, 15 East Seven- 
teenth St., New York. From the same 
press comes also “Jacinta and Other 
Verses,” by Howard V. Sutherland. The 
title poem—a tale in verse—fills most of 














the volume; to it are added a few son- 
nets and lyrics. The writer has an al- 
most fatal fluency and sometimes disre- 
gards the rules of verse; but he has 
promise, and not a few melodious and 
pleasing lines reward the reader of the 
little book. 


The Southern colonies are to the fore 
nowadays, and Alice Maud Ewell adds 
another to the lengthening list of sto- 
ries of Old Virginia. “A White Guard 
to Satan” takes its singular title from 
an incident in Bacon’s Rebellion, and 
General Bacon and his charming wife 
figure among its characters. Like others 
of its kind, the book suffers from its 
writer’s attempt to group too many ac- 
tors on a small stage. Half as many 
would have filled the two hundred pages 
with better effect. But, as it is, the 
story is bright and readable, and will 
beguile an idle hour pleasantly. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Count Tolstoy’s latest volume, “The 
Slavery of Our Times” (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), is a vehement and painful book, 
in which the evils of modern industri- 
alism are portrayed in the darkest col- 
ors, and society, government and sci- 
ence are arraigned for their part in 
them. The book stirs the sympathies 
of the reader, yet the remedies which it 
proposes—non-resistance, refusal to 
support governments, or to pay taxes 
or to do military service, and the rest— 
seem grotesquely impracticable and in- 
effective, because they pre-suppose an 
agreement on the part of more than half 
of mankind to live according to the 
Count’s theories, and leave them with- 
out protection against the depredations 
of the remainder. 


The literary study of the Bible is at- 
tracting unusual attention at the pres- 
ent time, as is attested by the wide 
circulation of “The Modern Reader’s 
Bible” and other publications of the 
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kind. No portion of the Bible will more 
richly repay study of this sort than the 
Psalms; and those whose tastes incline 
them in this direction will find the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke's “The Poetry of 
the Psalms” a delightful introduction. It 
is a small volume sympathetically writ- 
ten from the point of view of one who 
regards the Psalms both as revelation 
and as literature. It is published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. in dainty 
form, with initial letters and marginal 
headings printed in color. 


The fusion of feeling between North 
and South developed in the heat of 
the late struggle with Spain is the 
theme of a striking “Kentucky Story 
of Love and War,” by John Fox, Jr., 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons pub- 
lish. “Crittenden” himself, from 
whom the book takes its name, is a 
character of composite and subtle in- 
terest, and Mr. Fox has drawn him 
with sympathy as well as skill. The 
portraits of the mother and younger 
brother, too, though but lightly 
sketched, have a marked individuality. 
There are charming bits of description 
here and there, and the book, as a 


whole, is of unusual quality and 
promise. 
Publishing less freely than most 


writers of her ability, Mary Hallock 
Foote’s stories always bring with them 
something of the delight of the unex- 
pected. Although the picturesque life 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Coast has furnished themes for many 
and diverse pens since she began to 
write of it, some twenty years ago, her 
work has a vividness of sympathy and 
enthusiasm in which it yet stands al- 
most unrivalled. Never lacking in mor- 
al force—indeed often centering in a 
spiritual struggle—her stories are still 
stories, not psychological studies. ‘“The 
Prodigal” of the slender volume which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just pub- 
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lished, is a young Englishman, and the 
scene San Francisco. A marked char- 
acteristic of Mrs. Foote’s fiction has 
always been its haunting quality, and 
there are many reacers who will be 
interested to trace a resemblance—not 
in externals but in temper—between the 
“Annie” of “The Prodigal” and _ the 
heroine of “In Exile.” 


Under the title of “The World’s Dis- 
coverers” Mr. William Henry Johnson 
has wrought into a single narrative the 
most interesting incidents of the voy- 
ages made through the centuries, from 
Marco Polo to Nordenskiold, in the ef- 
fort to find a route to the Indies. Care- 
fully verifying his facts from the best 
accessible sources of information, he 
has written a book which offers to 
young readers a storehouse of veritable 
adventure as thrilling as a romancer 
could devise for them. Strange lands 
and customs, and remote times are 
vividly described and pictured in a di- 
rect and engaging style. The book has 
a unity of purpose which gives it co- 
herence and symmetry; and young read- 
ers will obtain from it not only record 
of splendid individual achievement, but 
a clear idea of what it was all about— 
what the real problem was, and how 
much each of the brave adventurers 
contributed to its solution. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


In the interest, as he explains, partly 
of truth, and partly of toleration, the 
Rev. Dr. John Kenyon Kilbourn has 
brought into a single volume, which he 
calls “Faiths of Famous Men in Their 
Own Words,” some of the most striking 
utterances of distinguished scientists, 
statesmen, educators, philosophers, the- 
ologians, soldiers, business men and 
others upon the most serious themes 
which engage human thought, such as 
God, Creation, the Bible, Christ, Im- 
mortality, etc. The compiler has not 
been in quest of a particular sort of 
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view, in harmony with his own, but has 
been guided by the purpose of ascer- 
taining what eminent men, in their 
most serious moments, have really 
thought and said touching these great 
subjects. A topical arrangement gives 
a certain coherence to the selections, 
and an alphabetical arrangement with- 
in this topical grouping makes it easy 
to turn to the words of any given au- 
thority. Henry T. Coates & Co. 


There are only two or three books at 
most to dispute the claim which Harper 
& Brothers make for “Eleanor” as “the 
first novel of the year.” Since “Mar- 
cella,’ Mrs. Humphry Ward’s place has 
been so assured, and the range and 
quality of her work so well known, that 
few thoughtful readers pass by any- 
thing from her pen. In spite of a dif- 
ference of color, scene and atmosphere, 
wide as the difference between North 
Lancashire and Italy, this latest novel 
recalls “Helbeck of Bannisdale.” Both 
describe with strength and candor, and 
with occasional swift touches of emo- 
tion, the struggle between modern 
thought and the Church for the empire 
of the individual soul. But that which 
is the central theme of the ear- 
lier book, is only secondary in the 
later one. It is on the struggle 
between love and renunciation in a 
woman’s heart—in two women’s hearts, 
indeed—that the plot of “Elea- 
nor” turns. Mrs. Ward is at her best 
in portraying complex characters; she 
loves the off-tones. Both Eleanor and 
Manisty afford scope for her special 
gifts. Primary colors do not interest 
her, and when she attempts a strong 
and simple nature, like Lucy’s, her ef- 
fects are a trifle crude. But the ap- 
pearance of an American girl at all, in 
Mrs. Ward’s gallery of heroines, is 
something like an international episode, 
and the artist’s purpose is so plainly 


‘friendly that it seems ungracious to 


cavil. 





